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GOOD-BYE. 


Sort falls the moonlight’s silvery rays, 
Glistening the crest of the wavelets dancing ; 
Fair is the maid, by the shore who strays, 
Gladness and hope from her blue eyes 
glancing. 
Now, she is nearing the trysting-tree, 
Soon her true lover she’s fondly greeting. 
Little she thinks, as the moments flee, 
This is to be their farewell meeting. 
Sad would the heart be, oh, bitter the sigh, 
Could we know when we’re bidding a last 
good-bye. 


No longer the moonbeams gild the tide ; 
Athwart the sky is the lightning gleaming ; 
The youth has sailed from his,promised bride ; 
Safe in her home she is sweetly dreaming. 
No dread forebodings disturb her sleep; 
Peaceful, she rests on her snowy pillow; 
Her love the while, where the surges sweep, 
Lies cold and still ’neath the foaming billow. 
Sad would the heart be, oh, bitter the sigh, 
Could we know when we’re bidding a last 
good-bye. 


All through our lives we are dropping friends, 
Bidding good-bye without thought of griev- 


ing, 
And dark the shadow each parting lends 
To the web of life we are deftly weaving. 
In that land of light where no shadows rest, 
Life’s web complete, and our labors ended, 
We shall find our lives had not been blest 
Had the shadow ne’er with the sunshine 
blended. 
Ah, grieve not, dear friend, heave no bit- 
ter sigh; 
To the faithful and true there is no good- 
bye. 


Chambers’ Journal. MAGGIE ROBERTSON. 


TRANSLATION. 
** HARK, THE HERALD ANGELS SING! ”’ 


AUDI angelos cantantes, 
Voce clara nuntiantes : 
** Regi novo gloria! 
Pax in terris: jam peccata 
Solvit hominum ingrata 
Deus pro clementia! ”’ 


Gentes, surgite beatae; 
Celebretis nunc elatae 
Laudes cum caelestibus: 
‘* Natus est in Bethlehemo 
Christus noster: ’’ ita nemo 
Non proclamet vocibus. 


Christus caelis adoratus 
Dominusque consecratus 
In aeterna secula; 
Satus Virgine apparet, 
Quando tempora declaret 
Certa aetas longula. 








GOOD-BYE, ETC. 


Ave Deum, quem velatum 
Corpore et procreatum 
Debili aspicimus! 
Te, Immanuel dignantem, 
Jesu, et associantem 
Cum terrenis colimus. 


Ave principem divinum 

Pacis! ave genuinum 
Sanctitatis Filium! 

Cui surgenti pennae vita 

Atque luce tam petita 
Sanant mentes omnium. 


Gloriam deponit volens, 
Homines perire no]ens 
Qui errabant devii; 
Natus altis ut tollantur 
Caelis atque renascantur 
Ipsi terrae filii. 
A. H. S. 


Cairo: Christmas, 1888. Academy. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 


THOUGH age to age has handed down the tale, 
Since first the Grecian shaped it into song, 
Of itys slain and Philomela’s wrong, 

I, listening to thy music, nightingale, 

Hear not the tortured heart’s despairing wail, 
But love’s triumphant pzean loud and long, 
Love forcing utterance for thoughts that 

throng 

The soul of fire lodged in a form so frail. 

Or if I catch a saddening undertone, 

*Tis but the old-world note that joy is brief, 
Summer treads all too quickly upon 
Spring, 
Autumn on Summer, and the woods make 
moan, 
As white-haired Winter comes, when no 
birds sing, 
Ushered by sobbing stream and withered 
leaf. 


Spectator. HH. T.. &. 


LOVE AND PITY. 


LovE knocked softly at the gate 
Of your barred and guarded heart; 
Strove he early, strove he late, 
Tried in vain each tender art. 


Then to aid his trouble sore 
Swift his sister Pity came, 
And the portal, closed before, 

Opened to her sacred name. 


Sweet! you were your own undoer, 
Being so to Pity kind; 
As she crossed the threshold o’er 
Love himself stole in behind! 
Cornhill Magazine. 











THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OF OPTIMISM. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE SCIENTIFIC BASES OF OPTIMISM. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK, 


IN many ways public attention in En- 
gland has lately been called afresh to the 
great and universal question of what our 
modern science, if fatal to miraculous 
Christianity, will itself put, or allow’to be 
put, in place of it. Only a few months 
since, in the pages of this review, a new 
manifesto was issued by one of our best- 
known Positivists, which purported to de- 
scribe the exact religious position taken 
up by the infant Church of Humanity. 
Mr. John Morley has republished in ten 
volumes what is, under one of its aspects, 
neither more nor less than an anti-Chris- 
tian creed, embedded in a series of criti- 
cisms. Other eminent writers equally 
anti-Christian have been again exhibiting 
their opinions to the gaze of the pitiable 
millions, who still sit hugging the broken 
fetters of theology. Indeed, we may say 
that during the past two years, each of the 
principal sects into which the Protestant- 
ism of science has split itself has appealed 
to us afresh, through the mouth of some 
qualified minister; whilst the hold which 
such questions have on the public mind, 
whenever they are put in a way which the 
public can comprehend, has been curiously 
illustrated by the eagerness of even friv- 
olous people, in devouring a recent novel, 
which on ordinary grounds would be un- 
readable, and whose sole interest consisted 
in its treatment of Christianity. 

Stimulated by the example of our sci- 
entific instructors, I propose to follow, as 
faithfully as I am able, in their footsteps. 
There are certain canons of criticism and 
there is a certain sceptical temper, which 
they have applied to Christianity, and 
which they say has destroyed it. The 
same canons and temper I now propose to 
apply to the principal doctrine which they 
offer to the world as a substitute. 

Of course it will be said that thinkers 
who call themselves scientific offer us 
doctrines of widely different kinds. No 
doubt this is true. Amongst men of sci- 
ence as doctrinaires, there are as many 
sects as there are amongst theological 
Protestants; nor was it without meaning, 
as I shall show by-and-by, that I spoke of 
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their creeds collectively, under the name 
of scientific Protestantism. But though, 
like theological Protestants, they differ 
amongst themselves, and even quarrel 
amongst themselves, like theological Prot- 
estants also, they have fundamental points 
of agreement; and it is solely with these 
last that I now propose to concern myself. 
Let us take first a hasty glance at their 
differences ; and it will be presently plain 
enough what the points of agreement are. 

Putting aside, then, all minor questions, 
scientific Protestantism may be said, with 
substantial accuracy, to be composed at 
the present moment of five.principal sects, 
which differ from one another mainly in 
the following ways. One of them, whilst 
denying, as they all do, both miracles and 
a future life, believes in a personal God, 
not unlike the Father of the Gospels. In- 
deed, it adopts most of what the Gospels 
say of him. It accepts their statements ; 
it only denies their authority. There is a 
second sect which retains a God also, but 
a God, as it fancies, of a much sublimer 
kind. He is far above any relationship 
so definite as that of a father; indeed, we 
gather that he would think even person- 
ality vulgar. If we ask what he is, we 
receive a double answer. He is a meta- 
physical necessity ; he is also an object of 
sentiment; and he is apprehended alter- 
nately in a vague sigh and a syllogism. 
He is, in fact, a God of the very kind that 
Faust described so finely when engaged 
in seducing Margaret. Neither of these 
two sects is greatly admired by a third, 
which regards the God of the first as a 
mutilated relic of Christianity, and the 
God of the second as an idle, maundering 
fancy. It has, however, an object of ado- 
ration of its own, which it declares, like 
St. Paul, as the reality ignorantly wor- 
shipped by the others. Its declaration, 
however, unlike St. Paul’s, is necessarily 
of extreme brevity, for this unknown God 
is nothing else than the unknowable. It 
is the philosopher’s substance of the uni- 
verse underlying phenomena; and it 
raises our lives somehow by making us 
feel our ignorance of it. These three 
sects we may call Unitarians, Deists, and 
Pantheists. There is a fourth which con- 
siders them all three ridiculous; but the 
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third, with its unknowable, the most ridic- 
ulous of all. This fourth sect has also its 
God, which is best described by saying 
that it differs from the unknowable in 
being known in one particular way. It is 
revealed in a general tendency, discover- 
able in human affairs, which, taking one 
thousand years with another, is alleged on 
the whole to make for righteousness or 
for progress. The individual man is not 
made in God’s image ; but the fortunes or 
the misfortunes of a sufficient number of 
men are something sti!l better — they are 
the manifestations of God himself. Lastly, 
we have a fifth sect, nearest akin to the 
fourth, but differing from it and from all 
the others in one important particular. It 
rids itself of any idea of God altogether, 
as a complete superfluity. An object of 
adoration, like all the others, it has; and, 
like the fourth, it finds this object in the 
tendencies of human history. But why, it 
asks, should we call them the manifesta- 
tions of God? Why wander off to any- 
thing so completely beside the point? 
They are not the manifestations of God. 
It is obvious what they are; they are the 
manifestations of humanity. We have 
here, under our noses, in a visible and 
tangible form, the true object of all these 
sublime emotions, those hours of comfort- 
ing contemplation, which men have been 
offering in vain to the acceptance of all 
the infinities in rotation. The object 
which we have scoured the universe and 
ransacked our fancies to find, has all the 
while been actually in contact with our- 
selves, and we ourselves have been act- 
ually integral parts of it. 

Here, then, classified with sufficient 
accuracy, are the principal forms of reli- 
gion, which those who reject Christianity 
are now offering the world, in the name 
of science, as substitutes. Now the great 
fact which I wish to point out is this: 
however much the four first differ from 
one another and from the last, yet the 
main tenets of the last form an integral 
part of all. The worshippers of humanity 
base their worship of it on certain beliefs 
as to evolution and progress, which give 
to human events some collective and co- 
herent meaning. Every one of the other 


sects, let it worship what it will, bases its 
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worship on precisely the same foundation. 
The scientific theists, denying both a 
future life and a revelation, and yet main- 
taining that God has moral relations with 
man, and that a man’s personal pleasure 
is the least thing a man lives for, can ex- 
plain such a doctrine only by affirming a 
social progress which enlarges the pur- 
poses of the individual and exhibits the 
purpose of God. The religion of the un- 
knowable is obviously but the religion of 
humanity, with the unknowable placed 
under it, like the body of a violoncello, in 
the hope of producing a deeper moral 
vibration ; and of every form of scientific 
theism we may say the same with equal 
even if not with such obvious truth. I do 
not suppose that anybody will dispute 
this, otherwise I should dwell on it longer, 
so as to place it beyond a doubt. I will 
take it then for admitted that in all scien- 
tific religions, in all our modern religions 
that deny a future life and a revelation, 
the religion of humanity is an essential, is 
indeed the main ingredient. Let us now 
consider with a little more exactness what, 
as a series of propositions, this religion of 
humanity is. 

Every religious doctrine has some idea 
at the bottom of it far simpler than the 
propositions in which alone it can be 
stated logically. Let us see what is the 
idea at the bottom of the religious doc- 
trine of humanity. It appeals to us most 
forcibly perhaps under its negative aspect. 
Under that aspect we may seize it com- 
pletely, thus. Let us take Shakespeare’s 
lines, — 


Life is a tale, 
Told by an idiot, full cf sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 


Let us realize fully all that these lines 
mean. The idea in question is a protest 
against that meaning. 

In this form, however, there is nothing 
scientific about it. It is merely the pro- 
test of an individual based on his own 
emotions, and any other individual may 
with equal force contradict it. To make 
it scientific it must be transferred to a dif- 
ferent basis — from the subjective experi- 
ence of the individual to the objective 
history of the race. The value to each 























man of his own personal lot depends en- 
tirely on what each man thinks itis. No 
one else can observe it; therefore no one 
else can dispute about it. But the lot of 
the race at large is open to the observation 
of all. It is obvious to all that this lot is 
always changing, and the nature of these 
changes, whether they have any meaning 
in them or none, is nota matter of opinion, 
but of facts and inductions from facts. 
The religious doctrine of humanity asserts 
that they have a meaning. It asserts that 
they follow a certain rational order, and 
that whether or no they are related to the 
purposes of any God, they have a constant 
and a definite relation to ourselves. It 
asserts that, taken as a whole, they have 
been, are, and will be, always working to- 
gether —though it may be very slowly — 
to improve the kind of happiness possible 
for the human being, and to increase the 
numbers by whom such happiness will be 
enjoyed. 

Here, put in its logical and categorical 
form, is the primary doctrine common to 
all our scientific religions. The instant, 
however, it is thus expressed, another 
proposition, through a process of logical 
chemistry, adheres to it and becomes part 
of its structure. This proposition relates 
not to the tendencies of the race, but to 
the constitution of the average individual 
character. It asserts, and very truly, that 
a natural elementin that character is sym- 
pathy; but it asserts more than this. It 
asserts that sympathy, even as it exists 
now, is a feeling far stronger and wider 
than has usually been supposed ; that it is 
capable, even now, when once the idea of 
progress has been apprehended, of mak- 
ing the fortunes of the race a part of the 
fortunes of the individual, and inspiring 
the individual to work for the progress in 
which he shares; and it asserts that, 
strong as sympathy is now, it will acquire, 
as time goes on, a strength incalculably 
greater. 

These two propositions united may be 
summed up thus. The human race as a 
whole is a progressive and improving or- 
ganism; and the conscience, on the part 
of the individual, that such is the case, 
will be the principal cause of its continued 
progress in the future, and will make the 
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of it. 

Here is the religion of humanity reduced 
to its simplest elements. I have called 
it the religion of humanity because the 
name is now familiar, and may help to 
show the reader what it is I am talking 
about. But having used it thus far, I shall 
now beg leave to change it, and instead of 
the religion of humanity I shall speak of 
the creed of optimism. For my present 
purpose it is a great deal clearer. A reli- 
gion is a creed touched with emotion; a 
creed is nothing but a dry series of propo- 
sitions. My present purpose is simply to 
examine two dry propositions, and I will 
put all questions of emotion as far as pos- 
sible into the background. I am aware 
that the word optimism is sometimes used 
with a meaning which many devotees of 
the religion of humanity would repudiate. 
George Eliot, for instance, declared she 
was not an optimist. Things were not 
for the best, she said; but they were 
always tending to get better. She accord- 
ingly said that she would sooner describe 
herself as a meliorist. Nobody again lays 
greater or more solemn weight on the 
doctrine of progress than does Mr. John 
Morley; and yet nobody would more bit- 
terly ridicule the doctrines of Dr. Pan- 
gloss. But in spite of the sober and even 
sombre view which such thinkers take of 
the human lot, they still believe that it 
holds some distinct and august meaning, 
that the tides of affairs, however troubled, 
do not eddy aimlessly, and do not flow 
towards the darkness, but keep due on 
towards the light, however distant. They 
believe, in short, that the human lot has 
something in it, which makes it, in the 
eyes of all who can see clearly, a thing to 
be acquiesced in not merely with resigna- 
tion, but devoutness. The soberest ad- 
herents of the religion of humanity admit 
as much as this; and no violence is done 
to the meaning, or even to the associations 
of the word, if all who admit thus much, 
from the most to the least sanguine, are 
classed together under the common name 
of optimists. 

And now having seen what optimism is, 
let us before going farther, make ourselves 
quite clear as to’ what results on life its 


individuala devoted and happy partaker § 
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exponents claim for it. They do not claim 
for it, as has been sometimes claimed for 
Christianity, that it is the foundation of 
the moral code. Our modern optimists, 
without a single exception, hold the foun- 
dations of the moral code to be social. 
According to their theory, all its cardinal 
precepts have been the results not of be- 
lief, but of experience, and simply repre- 
sent the conditions essential to social 
union. Belief, in certain important ways, 
may modify them; but it neither created 
them nor can substantially change them. 
Christianity, for instance, has put chastity 
on a pedestal, but it was not Christianity 
that made adultery a crime, nor would the 
completest atheism enable us to construct 
a society which could live and thrive with- 
out some sexual discipline. This is the 
view taken by modern science, and we 
may all acceptit, as far as it goes, for true. 
Since then the propositions which com- 
pose the creed of optimism are not prop- 
ositions from which the moral code is 
deduced, what moral result is supposed to 
spring from an assent to them? The 
result is supposed to be this—not any 
new assent to the reasonableness of that 
code, but a new heart in obeying it. In 
other words, the end of moral conduct 
being the welfare of society, our assent to 
the creed of optimism makes that welfare 
incalculably nearer and dearer to us than 
it would be otherwise, and converts a mere 
avoidance of such overt acts as would in- 
jure it into a willing, a constant, an eager 
effort to promote it. This is what opti- 
mism, when assented to, and acting on the 
emotions, claims to do for conduct; and 
indeed it is no slight thing, Itis a thing 
that makes all the difference between the 
life of a race of brutes, and the life of a 
race with something which we have hith- 
erto called divine in it. For those who 
deny any other life but the present, what 
optimism announces is practically the re- 
creation of the soul, and our redemption 
from the death of an existence merely 
selfish and animal. Optimism announces 
this, and of all scientific creeds it alone 
pretends to do so; and if its propositions 
are true, there are plausible grounds for 
arguing that a genuine religion of the kind 
described will result from it. 

And now we come tothe question which 
I propose to ask — Are its propositions 
true? Or are we certain that they are 
true? And if we are certain, on what 
kinds of evidence do we base our cer- 
tainty? We have already got them into 
condition to be submitted to this inquiry. 
We have stripped them, so to speak, for 
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the operation. There they stand, two 
naked propositions, whose sole claim to 
our acceptance is that they are scientific 
truths, that they are genuine inductions 
from carefully observed facts, that they 
have been reached legitimately by the 
daylight of reason, that prejudice and 
emotion have had nothing to do with the 
matter ; that they stand, in short, on pre- 
cisely the same footing as any accepted 
generalization of physics or physiology. 
One of them, as we have seen, is a prop- 
osition relating to the changes of human 
history ; the other is a proposition relat- 
ing to the sympathetic capacity of the in- 
dividual. 

I propose to show that the first is not 
as yet a legitimate generalization at all; 
that the facts of the case as at present 
known, not only are insufficient, but point 
in two opposite ways, that the certainty 
with which the proposition is held by our 
scientific instructors is demonstrably due 
to some source quite other than scientific 
evidence, and finally, that even if, in any 
sense, the proposition should be found 
true, the truth would be found inadequate 
to the expectations based on it. 

This is what I propose to show with 
regard to the proposition asserting prog- 
ress. With regard to the proposition that 
deals with human sympathy, I propose to 
show that it is less scientific still, that 
whilst here and there an isolated fact, im- 
perfectly apprehended, may suggest it, 
the great riass of facts absolutely and 
hopelessly contradict it, and furthermore, 
that even granting its truth, its truth 
would cut both ways, and annihilate the 
conclusions it supported. 

This last proposition we will consider 
first. Let us repeat it in set terms, It 
asserts that the sympathetic feelings of 
the average man are sufficiently strong 
and comprehensive to make the alleged 
progress of the human race a source of 
appreciable and constant satisfaction to 
himself, And the satisfaction in question 
is no mere pensive sentiment, no occa- 
sional sunbeam gilding an hour of idle- 
ness; but it is a feeling so robust and 
strong that it can not only hold its own 
amongst our ordinary joys and sorrows, 
but actually impart its own color to both. 
It will also, as progress continues, in- 
crease in strength and in importance. 

Now in considering if this is true, let 
us grant all that can be granted; let us 
grant, for argument’s sake, that progress 
is an acknowledged reality —that human 
history, if regarded in a way sufficiently 
comprehensive, shows us, written across 
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it in gigantic characters, some record of 
general and still continuing improvement. 
Are our characters such that the knowl- 
edge of this fact will really cause us any 
flow of spirits sufficiently vivid to take 
rank amongst our personal joys, and to 
buoy us up in personal despondency and 
sorrow? Or again, are they such that 
this general improvement of the race will 
be an object nearer our hearts than our 
Own private prosperity, and will really in- 
cite us to sacrifice our strength and our 
pleasures to its promotion? To these 
questions there are two answers, which I 
shall give separately. 

The first answer is, that from one point 
of view they are simply questions of de- 
gree. For instance, supposing it were 
suddenly made known to all of us, that 
some extraordinary amelioration in the 
human lot would, owing to certain causes, 
accomplish itself during the next ten days, 
the whole race would probably experience 
a sense of overmastering joy, through 
which ordinary sorrows and annoyances 
would hardly make themselves felt. Or 
again, should it be known that this glori- 
ous piece of progress were contingent on 
every one making some specified effort, 
we may safely say that for the time very 
few men would be idle. And again, 
should it be known that ‘by indulgence in 
personal passion the results of this prog- 
ress would be grievously and visibly 
diminished, for ten days, doubtless, self- 
restraint would be general. But in pro- 
portion as we suppose the rate of the 
progress to be slower, and the importance 
to the result of each separate act to be 
less, our satisfaction in the one and our 
anxiety about the other would dwindle, till 
the former would be perceptible only in 
the hush of all other emotions; and the 
latter, as affecting action, would cease to 
be perceptible at all. 

To convince ourselves that such is the 
law which this feeling would follow, we 
have only to look at the commonest expe- 
riences of life; for the sympathy with 
general progress of which we are alleged 
to be capable, is not supposed to have 
anything miraculous about it, but to be 
simply a particular application of a faculty 
in daily exercise. Now an ordinary man 
is delighted if some great good fortune 
happens to some other who is very near 
and dear to him —if his son or his daugh- 
ter or his brother, for instance, marries 
well and happily; but if the same good 
fortune happens to some unknown con- 
nection, his delight is at best of a very 
lukewarm kind; whilst if he hears of a 





happy marriage in Germany, it is non- 
sense to pretend that he is really delighted 
atall. Again,if he reads in the 7Zimes of 
an accident to a train in America, he says 
it is shocking, and goes on with his break- 
fast; but if a telegram comes to inform 
him that his son was amongst the passen- 
gers, he at once is in torture till he learns 
if his sonis safe. So too with regard to 
conduct, the consequences to be expected 
from any given act will influence his 
choice or his avoidance of it in proportion 
to their nearness or their remoteness, to 
their certainty or their uncertainty, to the 
clearness with which he is able to grasp 
them, and also to their objective magni- 
tude relative to the amount of effort re- 
quired from himself in doing the act 
or in abstaining from it. This is evi- 
dent in cases where the consequences are 
consequences to the doer. A reward to 
be given in ten years time stimulates no 
one as much as a reward to be given to- 
morrow ; nor does a fit of the gout hover- 
ing dimly in the future keep the hand from 
the bottle like a twinge already threaten- 
ing. Again, if the ill consequences of an 
act otherwise pleasant have in them the 
smallest uncertainty, a numerous class is 
always ready to risk them; and as the 
uncertainty becomes greater, this class in- 
creases. All intemperance, all gambling, 
all extravagance, all sports such as cricket 
and hunting, and the very possibility of a 
soldier’s life as a profession, depend on 
this fact. Few men would enlist if they 
knew that they would be shot in a twelve- 
month ; few men would go hunting if they 
knew they would come home on a stretch- 
er. And what is true of men’s acts re- 
garded as affecting themselves, is equally 
true of them regarded as affecting others. 
Sympathy follows the same laws as self- 
ishness. Supposing a young man knew 
that if he did a certain action his mother 
would instantly hear of it and die of grief 
in consequence, he would be a young man 
of very exceptional badness if this knowl- 
edge were not a violent check on him. 
But suppose the act were only one of a 
series, making his general conduct only a 
little worse, and suppose that the chance 
of his mother’s hearing of it were slight, 
and that it would, if she did hear of it, 
cost her only one extra sigh, the check so 
strong in the first case would in this be 
extremely feeble. Here again is a point 
more important still. In the case of any 
act, regarded as affecting others, which 
involves effort or sacrifice, the motive to 
perform it depends for its strength or 
weakness on the proportion between the 
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amount of the sacrifice and the amount of 
good to be achieved by it. A man may 
be willing to die to save his wife’s honor, 
but he will hardly be willing to do so to 
save her new ball-dress, even though she 
herself thinks the latter of most value. 
A man would deny himself one truffle to 
keep a hundred men from starving, but he 
would not himself starve to give a hun- 
dred men one truffle. The effort is im- 
mense on one side, the result infinitesimal 
on the other, and sympathy does nothing 
to alter the unequal balance. Lastly, re- 
sults to others, as apprehended by sympa- 
thy, even when not small themselves, are 
made small by distance. No man thinks 
so much of what will happen to his great- 
grandchildren as he does of what will hap- 
pen to his children; nor would it be easy 
to raise money for building a hospital 
which would not be finished for fifteen 
hundred years. Sympathy then with other 
people, or with any cause or any object 
affecting them, influences our actions in 
proportion as the people are near to us, or 
as the objects are large, distinct, or im- 
portant; whence it follows that to produce 
a given strength of motive, the more dis- 
tant an object is the larger and more dis- 
tinct it must be. 

And now let us turn again to the prog- 
ress of the human race; and supposing it 
to be a fact, and accepting it as described 
by its prophets, let us consider how far 
our sympathies are really likely to be af- 
fected by it. Is it quick enough? Is it 
distinct enough? Is there a reasonable 
proportion between the efforts demanded 
from us on its behalf, and the results to 
be anticipated from these efforts? And 
how far, in each individual case, are the 
results certain or doubtful ? 

Now one of the first things which our 
scientific optimists impress on us is, that 
this progress is extremely slow. Before 
it has brought the general lot to a condi- 
tion which in itself is even approximately 
satisfactory, “immeasurable geologic pe- 
riods of time,” Mr. Morley tells us, will 
have to intervene; and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, in this review, a month or two 
since, warned us not to be in a hurry. 
He is far more sanguine indeed than 
Mr. Morley; but even he thinks that we 
must wait for three thousand years, before 
the results ot progress begin to be worth 
talking about. Now, “toa practical man,” 
says Mr. Harrison, “three thousand years 
is an eternity.” I quite agree with him; 
to a practical man it is; and thus, whether 
his calculatioris are accepted, or Mr. Mor- 
ley’s, our own efforts on behalf of the gen- 
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eral welfare are divided by a practical eter- 
nity from their first appreciable fruits. 
Now since Mr. Harrison refers us to prac- 
tical men, let us try to imagine, guided by 
our common experience, how the knowl- 
edge that this kind of progress was a real- 
ity, would be likely to affect the practical 
men we know. Let us first think how it 
would affect their feelings; and then how, 
through their feelings, it would affect 
their actions. The two questions are sep- 
arate, and involve different sets of consid- 
erations. 

To begin then with the question of 
mere feeling. If we wish to form some 
conjecture as to how men are likely to feel 
about the things of the remote future, we 
cannot do better than resort to a test 
which is suggested to us by the optimists 
themselves, and consider how men feel 
about the things of the remote past. Of 
course, as we may see in the case of a 
man’s own life, the feelings excited by the 
past differ in kind from thdse excited by 
the future; but the intensity of the one, 
we may say with confidence, is a fair meas- 
ure of the intensity of the other. If aman 
who has caused himself suffering by his 
own acts, forgets that suffering the first 
moment it is over, he is not likely to 
trouble himself about the possibility of its 
repetition. And‘the same thing will hold 
good as to our feeling for past and future 
generations. Events that are going to 
happen three thousand years hence will 
hardly be more to us than events which 
happened three thousand yearsago. Now 
what man in any practical sense cares any- 
thing about what happened three thousand 
years ago? To re-people the cities and 
temples of the past — Memphis, and 
Thebes, and Babylon —to see at the call 
of the imagination the earth give up her 
dead, and buried generations come and go 
before us, is no doubt an occupation that 
many of us find fascinating. But the 
pleasure of watching these duevnva xapynve 
has nothing akin to any personal interest 
inthem. Neither, again, has the interest 
taken in them by the historian. Were we 
to learn to-day for the first time that all 
the plagues of Egypt had been repeated 
ten times over, or that a million slaves had 
been tortured by Pharaoh Necho, nobody’s 
spirits would be in the least damped by 
the intelligence. The strongest feelings 


producible by the longest contemplation 
of the greatest triumphs and the greatest 
misfortunes of antiquity are mere phan- 
toms, mere wraiths, mere reflections of 
the reflections of shadows, when com- 
pared with the annoyance producible by a 
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smoky chimney. Supposing we were to 
discover that three thousand years ago 
there was a perfectly happy and a per- 
fectly civilized society, the conditions of 
which were still perfectly plain to us, the 
discovery no doubt would be intensely in- 
teresting if it afforded us any model that 
we could ourselves imitate. But our in- 
terest would be centred in the thought not 
that other people had been happy, but that 
we, or that our children, were going to 
be. The two feelings are totally different. 
Supposing we were to discover on some 
Egyptian papyrus a receipt for making a 
certain delicious tart, the pleasure we 
might take in eating the tart ourselves 
would have nothing to do with any gratifi- 
cation at the pleasure it gave Sesostris. 
The conclusion, then, that we may draw 
from our obvious apathy as to the happi- 
ness of our remote ancestors is that we 
are really equally apathetic as to the happi- 
ness of our remote descendants. As the 
past ceases to be remote — as it becomes 
more and more recent, some faint pulsa- 
tions of sympathy begin to stir in us; 
when we get to the lives of our grand- 
fathers the feeling may be quite recogniz- 
able; when we get to the lives of our 
fathers, it may be strong. This is true; 
and the same thing holds good as to the 
future. We may feel strongly about the 
lives of our children, more weakly about 
the lives of our grandchildren, and then 
presently we cease to have any feeling at 
all. Were we promised that progress in 
the future would be quicker than progress 
in the past, the case would change in pro- 
portion to this promised quickness ; but 
this is precisely what we are not prom- 
ised. 

I said that this appeal to the past was 
suggested by the optimists themselves. 
The feelings indeed which they dwell 
upon as producible are somewhat different 
from those on which I have just com- 
mented. But they are less to the point as 
indicating the possibility of any sympathy 
with the future, and are seen when ana- 
lyzed to be even more fantastic. What 
the optimist tells us that we ought to feel, 
can feel, and if we do but think over 
things, must feel, is not so much gladness 
or sorrow at our ancestors having been 
happy or unhappy, as gratitude towards 
them, for the happiness that their efforts 
have secured for us. Now the efforts of 
our ancestors have secured us a great 
number of things; if they have secured 
us our happiness they have secured us 
also our afflictions, If we owe to them 
our present medical skill, we also owe to 
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them consumption, and gout, and scrofula, 
Our gratitude therefore is to be of a some- 
what eclectic character. Its object is not 
the whole of our ancestors, but only that 
proportion of them whose lives have been 
beneficial to us. But we can never know 
accurately what that proportion is. It is 
an undistinguished part of a dimly appre- 
hended whole. Howare we to be grateful 
to a shadowy abstraction like this? Mr. 
Harrison might tell us, and he actually 
does tell us, that we know our ancestral 
benefactors through certain illustrious 
specimens of them—‘“poets, artists, 
thinkers, teachers, rulers, discoverers ;” 
indeed, he says that the worshipping grat- 
itude in question “is felt in its most defi- 
nite mode when we enter into communion ” 
with such great men as these. This no 
doubt makes the idea clearer; but it only 
does so to make its absurdity clearer also. 
Some great men have done good to pos- 
terity —good which we feel now; but 
many have done evil; and there are wide 
differences of opinion as to which of them 
has done what. Is Frederick the Great, 
for instance, to be the object of worship- 
ping gratitude, or of aversion? Are we 
to enter into communion with him, or 
avoid him? Or supposing all such doubts 
as these to be settled, and the calendar of 
the saints of progress to be edited to the 
satisfaction of us all, there are difficulties 
still greater behind. Many men whose 
actions have been undoubtedly beneficial, 
have been personally of exceedingly doubt- 
ful character; the good they have done to 
posterity has been in many cases unfore- 
seen and unintended by themselves; or 
even if they have foreseen it, love of pos- 
terity has not been their motive in doing 
it. Who, for instance, feels any worship- 
ping gratitude to Lord Bacon? We may 
admire his genius, or may recognize his 
services; but benefit to us was not his 
object in producing them, and therefore 
our gratitude is not their recompense. It 
is as irrational to be grateful for an unin- 
tended benefit, as it is to be angry for an 
unintended injury. Of course we have 
some feeling about such great men. Itis 
shown in its strongest form in the people 
we call hero-worshippers. But the feeling 
of the hero-worshipper is the very reverse 
of the vicarious feeling for humanity, pos- 
tulated by our optimists. The hero-wor- 
shipper admires his heroes because they 
differ from the rest of mankind, not be- 
cause they resemble and represent them. 
Even could we imagine that one or two 
great men actually foresaw our existence, 
and toiled fer us with a prophetic love, we 
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cannot imagine this of the great masses of 
our predecessors. So far as they are con- 
cerned, we are the accidental inheritors of 
goods which they laid up for themselves ; 
and if there is any reason to praise them 
for what they have done well, there is 
equal reason to grumble at them for not 
having done it better. 

If these reflections do not appear con- 
clusive, let us turn from our ancestral 
benefactors, to our remote contemporary 
benefactors. Our attitude towards them 
will enlighten us somewhat further. To 
some of the remotest of our contempora- 
ries we owe some of our homeliest com- 
forts. To take one instance out of many, 
we owe tea to the Chinese. Now does 
any English tea-drinker feel any worship- 
ping gratitude towards the Chinese? We 
care for them as little as they care for us ; 
and if we learnt to-morrow that the whole 
Chinese race was a myth, it is doubtful if 
one of us would eat a worse dinner for the 
news. If we feel so little about remote 
benefactors who are living, we shall hardly 
feel more about remote benefactors who 
are dead; and we shall feel less about 
remote recipients of benefits, who will not 
be born for an eternity. 

To sum up, then, what experience 
teaches us as the extent to which an idea 
like that of human progress, moving im- 
perceptibly to a goal incalculably distant, 
is able to affect the feelings of the ordinary 
individual, we must say that there is no 
evidence of any sort or kind that for prac- 
tical purposes it is able to affect them at 
all. 

And now let us pass on from this con- 
sideration to another. The emotions re- 
quired by the optimist we have shown to 
be not possible. Let us now consider 
how, supposing they were possible, they 
would be likely to influence action. We 
shall see that their influence, at the best, 
would be necessarily very feeble ; and that 
it would be enfeebled by the very con- 
ditions which we mainly counted on to 
strengthen it. Supposing the human race 
could last only another two years, even 
Mr. Harrison would admit that we might 
well be indifferent about improving it, and 
feel sad rather than elated at its destiny. 
As it is, Mr. Harrison, though he cannot 
say that it is eternal, yet promises it a 
duration which is an eternity for all prac- 
tical purposes ; and he conceives that in 
doing this he is investing it with interest 
and with dignity. He thinks that, within 
limits, the longer the race lasts, the more 
worthy of our service it will seem to our 
enlightened reason. One of the most 
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solemn reflections which he presses on 
our hearts is this, that the consequences 
of each one of our lives will continue ad 
infinitum. 

Now, from one point of view Mr. Har- 
rison is perfectly right. Granting that we 
believe in progress, and that our feelings 
are naturally affected by it, among the 
chief elements in it which cause it thus to 
affect them will be its practical eternity — 
its august magnitude. But the moment 
we put these feelings, as it were, into 
harness, and ask them to produce for us 
action and self-sacrifice, we shall find that 
the very elements which have excited the 
wish to act have an equal tendency to 
enervate the will. We shall find that, as 
the porter in “ Macbeth” says, they are 
“ equivocators.” They “provoke the de- 
sire, but take away the performance.” 
For the longer the period we assign to 
the duration of the human race and of 
progress, the mightier the proportions of 
the cause we are asked to work for, the 
smaller will be the result of our efforts in 
proportion to the great whole; less and 
less would each additional effort be 
missed. If the consequences of our lives 
ceased two years after our death, the 
power of these consequences, it is admit- 
ted, would be slight either as a deterrent 
orastimulant. Mr. Harrison thinks that 
they will gain force through our knowl- 
edge that they will last ad infinitum. 
But he quite forgets the other side of the 
question, that the longer they last they 
are a constantly diminishing quantity, ever 
less and less appreciable by any single 
human being, and that we can only think 
of them as infinite at the expense of think- 
ing of them as infinitesimal. 

Now, as 1 pointed out before, it is a 
rule of human conduct that there must to 
produce an act be some equality between 
the effort and the expected result; but in 
the case of any effort expended for the 
sake of general progress there is no equal- 
ity at all. And not onlyis there no equal- 
ity, but there is no certain connection. 
The best-meant efforts may do harm in- 
stead of good ; and if good will be really 
done by them, it is impossible to realize 
what good. How many workmen of the 
present day would refuse an annuity of 
two hundred a year, on the chance that 
by doing so they might raise the rate of 
wages one per cent. in the course of three 
thousand years? But why talk of three 
thousand years? Our care, as a matter 
of fact, does not extend three hundred. 
Do we any of us deny ourselves a single 
scuttle of coals, so as to make our coal- 
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fields last for one more unknown genera- 
tion? It is perfectly plain we do not. 
The utter inefficacy of the motives sup- 
plied by devotion to progress for its own 
sake, may at once be realized by compar- 
ing them with the motives supplied by 
devotion to it for the sake of Christianity. 
The least thing that the Christian does to 
others he does to Christ. However slight 
the result, Christ judges it by the effort 
and the intention; a single mite may be 
valued by him as much as a thousand 
pounds ; and however far away from us 
may be the human beings we benefit, 
Christ, who is served through them, is 
near. But the naked doctrine of progress 
has no idea in it at all analogous to this 
idea of Christ. Compared with Christian- 
ity, it is like an optical instrument with 
some essentiallens wanting. Christianity 
made our infinitesimal influence infinite ; 
scientific optimism makes our infinite 
influence infinitesimal. 

But perhaps it will be said that the idea 
of general progress is not supposed to 
move and stimulate us directly, but is 
embodied for each one of us in some 
homely and definite service which we can 
do to those about us; and that we do not 
do such service for the love of the race 
in general, but rise to the general love 
through doing the particular services. 
The answer to this is obvious. If this is 
all that is claimed for the idea of prog- 
ress, all claim for it that it influences ac- 
tion is abandoned. It does not tend to 
make men energetic, philanthropic, and 
useful who are not so naturally. Such 
men it leaves exactly as it finds them— 
the selfish, selfish still, and the filthy, filthy 
still. It affects those only who act well 
independently of it; and all that it can be 
supposed to do for these is not to make 
them choose a particular line of conduct, 
but to give them a new excuse for being 
pleased with themselves at having chosen 
it. This brings us back to the question 
of mere feeling; and the feeling supposed 
to be produced by the idea of progress, 
we have already seen to be a mere fancy 
and illusion. As I have taken special 
care to point out, nobody claims for opti- 
mism that it supplies us with a rule of 
right. That is supplied by social science 
and experience. What is claimed for it 
is that it gives us new motives for obeying 
this rule, and a feeling of blessedness in 
the thought that it is being obeyed. We 
have now seen that in no appreciable way 
has it any tendency to give us either. 

All this while we have been supposing 
that progress was a reality, and inquiring 








if it will excite certain feelings. Let us 
now reverse our suppositions. Let us 
suppose the admittedly real thing to be 
our capacity for the feelings, and inquire 
what grounds there are for believing in 
the progress which is to excite them. Of 
course the question is not one which can 
be argued out ina page or two; but we 
can take stock in a general way of what 
the arguments are. The first feature that 
strikes us in human history is change. 
Do these changes follow any intelligible 
order? If so, to what extent do they fol- 
low it? And is it an order which can 
afford us any rational satisfaction? Now 
that they follow some intelligible order to 
some extent is perfectly undeniable. The 
advance of certain races from savagery to 
civilization, and from a civilization that is 
simple to a civilization that is complex, 
is a fact staring all of us in the face; 
and with regard to certain stages of this 
advance, few people will seriously deny 
that it has been satisfactory. It is true 
that, putting aside all theological views of 
man, certain races of savages have in all 
probability been the happiest human ani- 
mals that ever existed ; still if we consider 
the earliest condition of the races that 
have become civilized, we may no doubt 
say that up to a certain point the advance 
of civilization made life a better thing for 
them. But is it equally plain that after a 
certain point has been past, the contin- 
uance of the advance has had the same 
sort of result? The inhabitants of France 
under Henri IV. may have been a happier 
set of men than its inhabitants under 
Clovis; but were its inhabitants under 
Louis XVI. a happier set of men than its 
inhabitants under Henri I1V.? Again, if 
civilizations rise, civilizations also fall. 
Is it certain that the new civilizations 
which in time succeed the old bring the 
human lot to a veritably higher level? To 
answer these questions, or even to realize 
what these questions are, we must brand 
into our consciousness many considera- 
tions which, though when we think of them 
they are truisms, we too often forget to 
think of. To begin, then: progress for 
those who deny a God and a future life, 
means nothing, and can mean nothing but 
such changes as may make men happier; 
and this meaning again further unfolds 
itself into a reference first to the intensity 
of the happiness; secondly, to the num- 
bers who partake in it. Thus, what is 
commonly called a superior civilization 
need not, after a certain step, indicate any 
real progress. It may even be a disguise 
of retrogression. It seems, for instance, 
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hardly doubtful that in England the condi- 
tion of the masses some fifty years ago 
was worse than it had been a hundred 
years before. The factory system during 
its earlier stages of development, though a 
main element in the most rapid advances 
of civilization ever known to the world, 
did certainly not add for the time to the 
sum-total of happiness. The mere fact 
that it did not do so for the time is in 
itself no proof that it may not have done 
so since; but it is a proof that the most 
startling advances in science, and the mas- 
tery over nature that has come of them, 
need not necessarily be things which, in 
their immediate results, can give any sat- 
isfaction to the well-wishers of the race at 
large. But we may say more than this. 
Not only need material civilization indi- 
cate no progress in the lot of the race at 
large, but it may well be doubted if it 
really adds to the happiness of that part 
of the race who receive the fullest fruits 
of it. It is difficult in one sense to deny 
that express trains and Cunard steam- 
ships are improvements on mail-coaches or 
wretched little sailing-boats like the May- 
flower. But are the public in trains hap- 
pier than the public who went in coaches? 
Is there more peace or hope in the hearts 
of the men who go from New York to 
Liverpool in six days than there was in 
the hearts of the Pilgrim Fathers? No 
doubt we who have been brought up 
amongst modern appliances should be 
made miserable for the time if they were 
suddenly taken away from us. But tosay 
this is a very different thing from saying 
that we are happier with them than we 
should have been if we had never had 
them. A man would be miserable who, 
being fat and fifty, had to button himself 
into the waistcoat which he wore when he 
had a waist and was nineteen. But this 
does not prove that a large-sized waistcoat 
makes his middle age a happier time than 
his youth. Advancing civilization creates 
wants, and it supplies wants; it creates 
habits and it ministers to habits; but it is 
not always exhilarating us with fresh sur- 
prises of pleasure. Suppose, however, we 
grant that up to a certain point the in- 
crease of material wants, together with 
the means of meeting them, does add to 
happiness, it is perfectly evident that there 
is a point where this result ceases. A 
workman who dines daily off beefsteak and 
beer may be happier than one whose din- 
ner is water and black bread; but a man 
whose dinner is ten different dishes need 
not be happier than the man who puts up 
with four. There is a certain point, there- 





fore, not an absolute point, but a relative 
point, beyond which advances in material 
civilization are not progress any longer — 
not even supposing all classes to have a 
proportionate share in it. Accordingly 
the fact that inventions multiply, that com- 
merce extends, that distances are annihi- 
lated, that country gentlemen have big 
battues, that farmers keep five hunters, 
that their daughters despise butter-mak- 
ing, and that even agricultural laborers 
have pink window-blinds, is not in itself 
any proof of general progress. Progress 
is a tendency not to an extreme, but to a 
mean. 

Let us now pass to another class of 
facts, generally held to show that progress 
is a reality, namely, the great men that 
civilization has produced. Let us, for in- 
stance, take a Shakespeare, or a Newton, 
or a Goethe, and compare them with the 
Britons and the Germans of the time of 
Tacitus. Do we not see an image of 
progress there? To this argument there 
is more than one answer. Itis an argu- 
ment that points to something, but does 
not point to so much as those who use it 
might suppose. No doubt a man like 
Newton would be an impossibility in an 
age of barbarism; we may give to civiliza- 
tion the whole credit of producing him, 
and admit that he is an incalculable ad- 
vance on the shrewdest of unlettered sav- 
ages. But though we find that civilizations 
produce greater men than barbarism we do 
not find that the modern civilizations pro- 
duce greater men than the ancient. Were 
they all to meet in the Elysian Fields 
Newton would probably not find Euclid 
his inferior, nor would Thucydides show 
like a dwarf by Professor Freeman. Fur- 
ther, not only do the limits of exceptional 
greatness show no tendency to expand, 
but the existence, at any point, of excep- 
tionally great men is no sure indication 
of any answering elevation amongst the 
masses, any more than the existence of 
exceptionally rich menis a sure indication 
that the masses are not poor. The intel- 
lectual superiority of Columbus to the 
American savages was, unfortunately, no 
sign that his followers were not in many 
ways inferior to them. 

What, then, is the evidence that prog- 
ress, in the sense of an increasing happi- 
ness for an increasing number, is really a 
continuous movement running through all 
the changes of history? It cannot be said 
that there are no facts which suggest such 
a conclusion, but they are absurdly insuffi- 
cient in number, and they are balanced by 
others equally weighty, and of quite an 
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opposite character. Isolated periods, iso- 
lated institutions, do indeed very strik- 
ingly exhibit the movement in question. 
One of the most remarkable instances of 
it is the development of the Church of 
Rome, looked at from the Catholic stand- 
point. Again, we constantly find periods 
in a nation’s history during which the na- 
tional happiness has demonstrably moved 
onwards. Few of the phenomena on 
which the faith in progress rests have 
given to that faith such a violent stimulus 
as the rapid movement observable in such 
periods. A case in point is the immense 
and undoubted improvement which during 
the past forty years has taken place in the 
condition of the working classes in En- 
gland; and no doubt, in spite of the ruin- 
ous price paid for it, France purchased by 
the Revolution an improvement not dis- 
similar. But these movements are capa- 
ble of an interpretation very different from 
that which our sanguine optimists put on 
them. They resemble a cure from an ex- 
ceptional disease rather than any strength- 
ening of the normal health. The French 
Revolution has been thought by many to 
have been a chopping up of society and 
a boiling of it in Medea’s caldron, from 
whence it should issue forth born intoa 
new existence. Inreality it resembled an 
ill-performed surgical operation, which 
may possibly have saved the nation’s life, 
but has shattered its nerves and disfigured 
it till this day. Whilst as for ordinary 
democratic reforms — and this is plainest 
with regard to those which have been 
most really needed —their utmost effect 
has been to cure a temporary pain, not to 
add a permanent pleasure. They have 
been pills, they have not been elixirs.* 
The most authenticated cases, then, 
which we have of any genuine progress 
are to all appearance mere accidents and 
episodes. They are not analogous to a 
man progressing, but to a tethered animal 
which has slipped getting up on its legs 
again. As to the larger movements which 
form the main feature of history, such as 
the rise of the Roman Empire, these 
movements, like waves, are always ob- 
served to spend themselves; and it is 
impossible to prove, without some aid 
from theology, that the new waves which 
have shaped themselves out of the sub- 


* The causes of material or national advance will be 
probably recognized in time as being mainly, though 
not entirely, due to the personal ambitions of a gifted 
and vigorous minority; and the processes which are 
now regarded as signs of a universal progress, are con- 
stant cures, or attempts at cures, of the evils or malad- 
justments which are at first incident to any important 
change. 


sided waters, are larger, higher, or more 
important than the last. This is true even 
of the parts of such movements as history 
principally records ; but of the part which 
for our modern optimists is the most im- 
portant, which is, indeed, the only im- 
portant part for them, history can hardly 
be said to have left any general record at 
all. The important part of such move- 
ments is their relation to the happiness of 
the masses. Does any one pretend that 
we have any materials for tracing through 
the historic ages the fluctuations in the 
lot of the unnamed multitudes? Here 
and there some riot, some servile war, or 
some Jacquerie, shows us that at a certain 
period the masses in some special district 
were miserable, and we can trace through 
other periods some legal amelioration of 
their lot. But taking the historic periods 
of the world as a whole, the history of the 
happiness or the misery of the majority is 
a book of which everything has perished 
except some scattered fragments, the gaps 
between which can be only filled up by 
conjecture, in many cases not even by 
that; which fail to suggest in any serious 
way that the happiness of the multitudes 
concerned has followed any intelligible 
order, and which certainly negative the 
supposition that there has been any con- 
tinuous advance init. Mr. Harrison says 
that in three thousand years progress 
should at least be appreciable to the naked 
eye. Will Mr. Harrison, or any one else, 
maintain as scientifically demonstrated, 
that the children whipped to their work in 
our earlier English factories were happier 
than the Egyptian brick-makers amongst 
the melons and the flesh-pots ? 

There is, however, another hypothesis 
possible, which may give the doctrine of 
progress a more scientific character. It 
may be said that though the changes of 
history hitherto have been seemingly 
vague and meaningless, they have been 
really preparatory for a movement which 
is about to begin now. Telegraphs, ocean 
steamers, express trains, and printing- 
presses have, it may be admitted, done 
little for the general happiness as yet; 
their importance may have been slight if 
we regard them as mere luxuries; but all 
this while they have been knitting the 
races of men together; they have been 
making the oneness of humanity a visible 
and accomplished fact; and very soon we 
shall all of us start in company on a march 
towards the higher things that the future 
has in store for us. What shall we say to 
some idea of this sort — that progress is 
|a certainty henceforward, though it may 
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have been doubtful hitherto? The idea 
is a pleasant one for the fancy to dwell 
upon, and it is easy to see how it may 
have been suggested by facts. But facts 
certainly give us no assurance that it is 
true; they do but suggest it, as a cloud 
may suggest a whale. It is no doubt 
easier to conceive the possibility of a gen- 
eral onward movement in the future than 
it is to conceive that of it as a reality in 
the past. Indeed no one can demonstrate 
that it will not actually take place. All I 
wish to point out is that there is no cer- 
tainty that it will; and not only no cer- 
tainty, but no balance of probability. The 
existing civilization, which some think so 
stable, and which seems, as I have said, 
to be uniting us into one community, con- 
tains in itself many elements of decay or 
of self-destruction. In spite of the way 
in which the Western races seem to have 
covered the globe with the network of 
their power and commerce, they are out- 
numbered at this day in a proportion of 
more than two to one, by the vast naticns 
who are utterly impervious to their in- 
fluence —impervious to their ideas, and 
indifferent to their aspirations. What 
scientific estimate then can be made of 
the influence on the future of the Moham- 
medan and Buddhist populations, to say 
nothing of the others equally alien to our 
civilization, who alone outnumber the en- 
tire brotherhood of the West? Who can 
forecast — to take a single instance — the 
part which may in the future be played by 
China? And again, who can forecast the 
effects of over-popuiation? And who can 
fail to foresee that they may be far-reach- 
ing and terrible? How, in the face of 
disturbing elements like these, can the 
future of progress be anything more than 
a guess, a hope, an opinion, a poetic 
fancy? At all events, whatever it is, it is 
certainly not science. 

Let us, however, suppose that it is sci- 
ence. Let us suppose that we have full 
and sufficient evidence to convince us of 
the reality and continuance of a move- 
ment, slow indeed as its exponents admit 
it to be, but evidently in the direction of 
some happy consummation in the future. 
Now what, let us ask, will this consumma- 
tion be? It is put before us by the creed 
of optimism as the ultimate justification 
of all our hope and enthusiasm, and, as 
Mr. Morley says, of our “ provisional ac- 
quiescence” in the existing sorrows of 
the world. Does any one, then, profess 
to be able to describe it exactly to us? 
To ask this is no idle question. Its im- 
portance can be proved by reference to 





Mr. Harrison himself. He says that if a 
consummation in Heaven is to have the 
least real influence over us, it is “not 
enough to talk of it in general terms.” 
“The all-important point,” he proceeds, 
“is what kind of Heaven? Isit a Heaven 
of seraphic beatitude and unending hallelu- 
jahs as imagined by Dante and Milton, or 
a life of active exertion? And if of active 
exertion (and what can life mean without 
exertion?) of what kind of exertion?” 
Now with regard to Heaven it would be 
perfectly easy to show that this demand 
for exact knowledge is unreasonable and 
unnecessary ; for part of the attraction of 
the alleged beatitude of Heaven consists 
in the belief that it passes our finite under- 
standing, that we can only dimly augur it, 
and that we shall be changed before we 
are admitted to it. But with regard to 
any blessed consummation on the earth, 
such details as Mr. Harrison asks for are 
absolutely indispensable. Our optimists 
tell us that, on the expiration of a practi- 
cal eternity, there will be the beginnings 
at any rate of a blessed and glorious 
change in the human lot. In Mr. Harri- 
son’s words, I say, What kind of change? 
Will it be a change tending to make life a 
round of idle luxury, or a course of active 
exertion? And if of active exertion, of 
what kind of exertion? Will it be practi- 
cal or speculative? Will it be discover- 
ing new stars, or making new dyes out of 
coal-tar? Noone can tell us. 

On one point no doubt we’should find a 
consensus of opinion ; but this point would 
be negative, not positive. We should be 
told that poverty, overwork, most forms 
of sickness, and acute pain would be ab- 
sent; and surely it may be said that this 
is a consummation fit to be striven for. 
No doubt it is; but from the optimist’s 
point of view, this admission does abso- 
lutely nothing to help us. The problem 
is to construct a life of superlative happi- 
ness ; and to eliminate physical suffering 
is merely to place us on the naked thresh- 
old of our enterprise. Suppose I see in 
the street one day some poor orphan girl, 
utterly desolate, and crying as if her heart 
would break. That girl is certainly not 
happy. Let us suppose I see the same 
girl next day, equally desolate, but dis- 
tracted by an excruciating toothache. I 
could not restore her parents to her, but I 
can, we will say, cure her toothache, and 
I do. I ease her of a terrible pain. I 
cause her unutterable relief ; and no doubt 
in doing so I myself feel happy; but as to 
the orphan all I do is this —I restore her 
to her original misery. And so far as the: 























mere process of stamping out pain is con- 
cerned, there is nothing to show that it 
might not leave life in no better position 
than that of an orphan cured of a tooth- 
ache. Indeed, if we may trust the sug- 
gestion thrown out by optimistic writers, 
it would not, even so far as it went, be 
an unmixed good. These writers have 
often hinted that pain and trouble probably 
deepen our pleasures ; so if pain and trou- 
ble were ever done away with, the positive 
blessings of life might, on their own show- 
ing, be not heightened but degraded. 

Again, let us approach the question 
from another side ; and instead of regard- 
ing progress as an extinction of pain, let 
us regard it as the equitable distribution 
of material comforts amongst all. Noone 
would wish to speak flippantly — or at all 
events no sane man can think lightly — of 
the importance of giving to all a sufficiency 
of daily bread. But however we realize 
that privation and starvation are miseries, 
it does not follow —indeed we know it 
not to be true —that a light heart goes 
with a full stomach. Or suppose us to 
conceive that in the future it would come 
to do so, and that men would be com- 
pletely happy when they all had enough 
to eat, would this be a consummation cal- 
culated to raise our enthusiasm, or move 
our souls with a solemn zeal to work for 
it? Would any human being who was 
ever capable of anything that has ever 
been called a high conception of life, feel 
any pleasure in the thought of a humanity, 
“shut up in infinite content,” when once 
it had secured itself three meals a day, 
and smiling every morning a satisfied 
smile at the universe, its huge lips shin- 
ing with fried eggs and bacon? 

1 am not for an instant saying that mere 
physical well-being is the only sort of 
happiness to which optimists look for- 
ward. But it is the only sort of happiness 
about which their ideas are at all definite ; 
and I have alluded to it as I have done, 
merely to point out that their only definite 
ideas are ridiculously insufficient ideas. 
I do not doubt for a moment that thinkers 
like Mr. Harrison anticipate for transfig- 
ured humanity pleasures which to them 
seem nobler than the noblest we can enjoy 
now; but about these pleasures I say 
there is no consensus of opinion; what 
opinion there is, is quite indefinite, and 
there is nothing to show that these pleas- 
ures will ever be realized, and judging 
from the hints we have of them, there is 
much to show that they would be impos- 
sible. To sum up then, the altered hu- 
manity of the future, even granting that 
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we are advancing towards it, may be com- 
pared to an image of which one part only 
is definite. It is not like an image with 
feet of clay and with a head of gold, but 
like an image with a stomach of clay, and 
everything else of cloud. 

We have now examined the creed of 
optimism from two points of view, assum- 
ing in turn the truth of each one of its 
two propositions, and inquiring into the 
truth of the other. We first assumed the 
reality of progress, and asked how far our 
sympathy was capable of being stimulated 
by it; we next assumed the alleged capac- 
ities of our sympathy, and asked what 
grounds there were for any belief in a 
progress by which sympathy of the as- 
sumed kind could be roused. And we 
have seen that, so far as scientific evidence 
is concerned, both the propositions in 
question are unsupported and fanciful. 

There remains for us yet a third test to 
submit it to, and this will be found to be 
the most fatal of all. Let us assume, for 
argument’s sake, that both the propositions 
are true; and we shall see that they con- 
tain in themselves elements by which their 
supposed meaning is annihilated. Let us 
assume, then, that progress will, in proc- 
ess of time, produce a state of society 
which we should all regard as satisfac- 
tory; and let us assume that our sympa- 
thies are of such a strength and delicacy 
that the far-off good in store for our remote 
descendants will be a source of real com- 
fort to our hearts and a real stimulus to 
our actions — that it will fill life, in fact, 
with moral meanings and motives. It 
will only require a very little reflection to 
show us that if sympathy is really strong 
enough to accomplish this work, it will 
inevitably be strong enough to destroy the 
work which it has accomplished. If we 
are, or if we should come to be, so aston- 
ishingly sensitive that the remote happi- 
ness of posterity will cause us any real 
pleasure, the incalculable amount of pain 
that will admittedly have preceded such 
happiness that has been suffered during 
the countless years of the past, and will 
have to be suffered during the countless 
intervening years of the future, must nec- 
essarily convert such pleasure into agony. 
It is impossible to conceive, unless we 
throw reality overboard altogether, and 
decamp frankly into dreamland —it is im- 
possible to conceive our sympathy being 
made more sensitive to the happiness of 
others, without its being made also more 
sensitive to their misery. One might as 
well suppose our powers of sight increased, 
but increased only so as to show us agree- 
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able objects; or our powers of hearing 
increased, but increased only so as to con- 
vey to us our own praises. 

Can any one for an instant doubt that 
this is a fact? Can he trick himself in 
any way into any, even the slightest, eva- 
sion of it? Can he imagine himself, for 
instance, having a sudden interest roused 
in him, from whatever cause, in the for- 
tunes of some young man, and yet not 
feeling a corresponding shock if the young 
man should chance to be hanged for mur- 
der? The ideais ridiculous. The truth 
of the matter is, that unless our sympathies 
had a certain obtuseness and narrowness 
in them, we should be too tender to endure 
a day of life. The rose-leaves might give 
a keener pleasure ; but we should be un- 
able to think of it, because our skins 
would be lacerated with thorns. What 
would happen to us if, retaining the fas- 
tidiousness of man, we suddenly found 
that our nostrils were as keen as those of 
dogs? We should be sick every time we 
walked through a crowded street. Were 
our sympathies intensified in a similar 
way, we should pass through life not sick, 
but broken-hearted. The whole creation 
would seem to be groaning and travailing 
together; and the laughter and rejoicing 
of posterity would be drowned by the in- 
tervening sounds, or else would seem a 
ghastly mockery. 

But suppose — we have been waiving 
objections, and we will now waive them 
again — suppose that the intervening pain 
does somehow not inconvenience us; and 
that our sympathies, “on this bank and 
shoal of time, jump it,” and bring us safely 
to the joy and prosperity beyond. Now 
this jump, on Mr. Harrison’s own show- 
ing, will carry us across an eternity. It 
will annihilate the distance between our 
own imperfect condition and our poster- 
ity’s perfect condition, But how does 
Mr. Harrison imagine that it will stop 
there? He admits that all human exist- 
ence will come to an end some day, but 
the end, he thinks, does not matter be- 
cause it is so far off. But if sympathy 
acquires this power of jumping across 
eternities, the end ceases to be far off any 
longer. The same power that takes us 
from the beginnings of progress to the 
consummation of progress, will take us 
from the consummation of progress to its 
horrible and sure destruction—to its 
death by inches, as the icy period comes, 
turning the whole earth into a torture- 
chamber, and effacing forever the happi- 
ness and the triumph of man in a hideous 
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drama is thus really a tragedy, how shall 
we be able to pretend to ourselves that it 
is a divine comedy? It is true that death 
waits for all and each of us; and yet we 
continue to eat, drink, and be merry; but 
that is precisely because our sympathies 
have not those powers which Mr. Harri- 
son asserts they have, because instead of 
connecting us with what will happen to 
others in three thousand years, it connects 
us only slightly with what will happen to 
ourselves in thirty. 

We thus see that the creed of optimism 
is composed of ideas that do not even 
agree with each other. They might do 
that, however, and yet be entirely false. 
The great question is, do they agree with 
facts? and not only that, but are they 
forced on us by facts? Do facts leave us 
no room for rationally contradicting or 
doubting them? In a word, have they 
any basis even approximately similar to 
what would be required to support a 
theory of light, or heat, or electricity, of 
the geologic history of the earth, or of the 
evolution of species? Is the evidence for 
their truth as overwhelming and as unan- 
imous as the evidence Professor Huxley 
would require to make him believe in a 
miracle? Or have they ever been sub- 
mitted to the same eager and searching 
scepticism which has sought for and 
weighed every fact, sentence, and sy!lable 
that might tend to make incredible our 
traditional conception of the-Bible? They 
certainly have not. The treatment they 
have met with has been not only not this, 
but the precise opposite. Men whoclaim 
to have destroyed Christianity in the name 
of science justify their belief in optimism 
by every method that their science stig- 
matizes as most immoral. Mr. Harrison 
admits with relation to Christianity, that 
the redemption became incredible with 
the destruction of the geocentric theory, 
because the world became a speck in the 
universe, infinitely too little for so vast a 
drama. But when he comes to defending 
his own religion of optimism he says, 
“the infinite littleness of the world” is a 
thought we “ will put away from us ” as 
an “unmanly and unhealthy musing.” 
Similarly Mr. John Morley, who admits 
with great candor that many facts exist 
which suggest doubts of progress, instead 
of examining these doubts and giving their 
full weight to thei, tells us that we ought 
to set them aside as “unworthy.” Was 
ever such language heard in the mouths of 
scientific men about any of those subjects 
which have formed their proper studies ? 


and meaningless end. Knowing that the | It is rather a parody of the language of 
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such men as Mr. Keble, who declared that 
religious sceptics were too wicked to be 
reasoned with, and who incurred, for this 
reason more than any other, the indignant 
scorn of all our scientific critics. Which 
of such critics was ever heard to defend 
a theory of the authorship of Job or of 
the Pentateuch by declaring that any 
doubts of their doubts were “ unmanly ” or 
“unhealthy ”? Who would answer an at- 
tack on the Darwinian theory of coral reefs 
by calling it “unworthy”? or meet ad- 
mitted difficulties in the way of a theory 
of light by following Mr. Harrison’s ex- 
ample, and saying, “ We will put them 
aside”? 

Let the reader consider another state- 
ment explicitly made by Mr. John Morley 
relative to this very question of optimism. 
He quotes the following passage -from 
Diderot: “ Does the narrative present me 
with some fact that dishonors humanity? 
Then I examine it with the most rigorous 
severity. Whatever sagacity I may be 
able to command I employ in detecting 
contradictions that throw suspicion on the 
story. It is not so when the action is 
beautiful, lofty, noble.” “Dézderot’s way,” 
says Mr. Morley, “of reading history ts 
not unworthy of imitation.” Is it neces- 
sary to quote more? This astonishing 
sentence —not astonishing for the fact it 
admits, but for the naive candor of the 
admission —describes in a nutshell the 
method which men of science, who have 
attacked Christianity in the name of the 
divine duty of scepticism, and of a con- 
science which forbids them to believe any- 
thing not fully proved —this sentence 
describes the method which such men 
consider scientific when establishing a 
religion of their own. Let us swalluw 
whatever suits us; whatever goes against 
us let us examine with the most rigorous 
severity. 

No feature in the history of modern 
thought is more instructive than the con- 
trast 1 have just indicated — the contrast 
between the scepticism, and the exacting- 
ness of science, in its attack on Chris- 
tianity, and its abject credulity in con- 
structing a futile substitute. That there 
is no universal, no continuous meaning in 
the changes of human history, that prog- 
ress of some sort may not be a reality, I 
am not for a moment arguing. AH I have 
urged hitherto is, that there is no evi- 
dence, such as would be accepted either 
in physical or philosophical science, to 
prove there is. The facts, no doubt, sug- 
gest any number ot meanings, but they 
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support none; and if Professor Huxley is 
right in saying that it is very immoral in 
us to believe in such doubtful books as 
the Gospels, it must be far more immoral 
in him to believe in the meaning of human 
existence. What the spectacle of the 
world’s history would really suggest to an 
impartial scientific observer, who had no 
religion and who had not contracted to 
construct one, is a conclusion eminently 
in harmony with the drift of scientific 
speculation generally. The doctrines of 
natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest, imply on the part of nature a vast 
number of failures — failures complete or 
partial. The same idea may be applicable 
to worlds, as to species in this world. If 
we conceive, as we have every warrant for 
conceiving, an incalculable number of in- 
habited planets, the history of their crown- 
ing races will, according to all analogy, be 
various. Some will arrive at great and 
general happiness, some at happiness par- 
tial and less complete, some may very 
likely, as long as their inhabitants last, be 
hells of struggle and wretchedness. Now 
what to an impartial observer the history 
of the earth would suggest, would be that 
it occupied some intermediate position 
between the completest successes and the 
absolutely horrible failures —a_ position 
probably at the lower end of the scale, 
though many degrees above the bottom 
of it. Considered in this light its history 
becomes intelligible, because we cease to 
treat as hieroglyphs full of meaning a 
series of marks which have really no 
meaning at all. We shall see constant 
attempts at progress, we shall see prog- 
ress realized in certain places up to a 
certain point; but we shall see that after 
a certain point, the castle of cards or 
sand falls to pieces again ; and that others 
attempt to rise, perhaps even less suc- 
cessfully. We still see numberless words 
shaping themselves, but never any com- 
plete sentence. Taken as a whole, we 
shall be reminded of certain lines, which 
I have already alluded to, referring to an 
“idiot’s tale.” The destinies of human- 
ity need not be all sound and fury; but 
certainly regarding them as a whole, we 
shall have to say of them, that they area 
tale without plot, without coherence, with- 
out interest —in a word, that they signify 
nothing. 

I do not say for a moment that this is 
the truth about humanity; but that this is 
the kind of conclusion which we should 
probably arrive at if we trusted to purely 
scientific observation, with no precon- 
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ceived idea that life must have a mean- 
ing, and no interest in giving itone. No 
doubt such a view, if true, would be com- 
pletely fatal to everything which to men, 
in what hitherto we have called their 
higher moments, has made life dignified, 
serious, or even tolerable. Hitherto in 
those higher moments they have risen, like 
the philosophers out of Plato’s cavern, 
from their narrow selfish interests, into 
the light of a larger outlook, and seen that 
life is full of august meanings. But that 
light has not been the light of science. 
Science wiil give men a larger outlook 
also; but it will raise them above their 
narrower interests, not to show them wider 
ones, but to show them none at all. If 
then the light that is in us is darkness, 
we may well say, how great is that dark- 
ness! Itis from this darkness that reli- 
gion comes to deliver us, not by destroy- 
ing what science has taught us, but by 
adding to it something that it has not 
taught us. 

Whether we can believe in this added 
something or not is a point I have in no 
way argued. I have not sought to prove 
that life has no meaning, but merely that 
it has none discoverable by the methods 
of modern science. I will not even say 
that men of science themselves are not 
certain of its existence, and may not live 
by this certainty ; but only that, if so, they 
are unaware whence this certainty comes, 
and that though their inner convictions 
may claim our most sincere respect, their 
own analysis of them deserves our most 
contemptuous ridicule. 

If there is a soul in man, and if there is 
a God who has given this soul, the in- 
stinct of religion can never die; but if 
there is any authentic explanation of the 
relations between the soul and God, and 
for some reason or other men in any way 
cease to accept this, their own explana- 
tions may well, by a gradual process, re- 
solve themselves into a denial of the 
theory they seek to explain. And such, 
according to our men of science them- 
selves, has been the case with the ortho- 
dox Christian faith, when once it began to 
be disintegrated by the solvent of Protes- 
tantism. The process is forcibly alluded 
to by Mr. Harrison. Traditional Protes- 
tantism dissolved into the nebulous tenets 
of the Broad Churchmen; the tenets of the 
Broad Churchmen dissolved into deism, 
deism into pantheism and the cultus of 
the Unknowable, and the last into opti- 
mism. Mr. Harrison fails to read the 
lesson of history farther, and to see that 
optimism in its turn must yield to the 
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solvent of criticism, and leave the reli- 
gious instinct, or what is the same thing, 
a sense of a meaning in life, as a forlorn 
and bewildered emotion without any ex- 
planation of itself at all. What optimism 
is at present must be abundantly evident. 
It is the last attempt to discover a peg on 
which to hang the fallen clothes of Chris- 
tianity. As Mr. Harrison tells us, most 
of our scientific optimists have been 
brought up with all the emotions of that 
faith. They have got rid of the faith, but 
the emotions have been left on their hands. 
They long for some object on which to 
lavish them, just as Don Quixote longed 
to find a lady-love; and if we may judge 
from certain phrases of Mr. Harrison, they 
have modestly contented themselves with 
asking not that the object should be a 
truth, but merely that it should not, on the 
face of it, be a falsehood. He does not 
ask how well humanity deserves to be 
thought of, but how well he and his friends 
will be able to think of it. Once more let 
us say that this emotion which they call 
the love of humanity is not an emotion I 
would ridicule. I only ridicule their be- 
stowal of it. The love of humanity, with 
no faith to enlighten it, and nothing to 
justify it beyond what science can show, 
is as absurd as the love of Titania lav- 
ished on Bottom; and the high priests of 
humanity, with their solemn and pompous 
gravity, are like nothing so much as the 
Bumbles of a squabbling parish. We all 
know what Hobbes said of Catholicism, 
that it was the ghost of the dead Roman 
Empire, sitting enthroned on the ashes of 
it. Optimism, in the same way, is the 
ghost of Protestantism sitting on its ashes, 
not enthroned but gibbering. 

I hope that before long I may again re- 
turn to this subject, to touch on many 
points which I have been unable to glance 
at now. On former occasions I have been 
asked by certain critics what possible use, 
even suppose life is not worth much, I 
could hope to find in laying the fact bare. 
To the optimists as men of science no 
explanation is needed. Every attempt to 
establish any truth, or even to establish 
any doubt, according to their principles is 
not only justifiable, but is a duty. To 
others, an explanation will not be very far 
to seek. If there is a meaning in life, we 
shall never understand it rightly, till we 
have ceased to amuse ourselves with un- 
derstanding it wrongly. Humanity, if 


there is any salvation for it, will never be 
saved till it sees that it cannot save itself, 
and asks in humility, seeking some greater 
power, Who shall deliver me from the 

















body of thisdeath? Butas matters stand, 
it will never see this or ask this, till it has 
seen face to face the whole of its own 
ghastly helplessness, and tasted — at least 
intellectually —the dregs of its degrada- 
tion. When we have filled our bellies 
with the husks that the swine eat, it may 
be that we shall arise and go. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
THE OLD CLOAK, 


I. 


AT the top of the church steeple the 
bells were talking together. The two 
youngest were cross, and said to each 
other, — 

“Is it not time to sleep? Midnight is 
near at hand, and twice we have been 
shaken ; we have been forced to raise our 
voices in the darkness, just as if it were 
broad daylight, and as if we had to ring 
for the Sunday mass. There are men 
fussing in the church down there; are 
they going to worry usagain? Cannot we 
be left in peace?” 

The oldest of the bells grunted angrily, 
and in a deep though cracked voice, said 
to the others, — 

“ Be silent, children! You are talking 
nonsense. When you went to Rome to 
be blessed, you were consecrated to do 
your duty; do you not know that the first 
minute of Christmas day is going tostrike, 
and that you must now celebrate the birth 
of Him for whose resurrection you have 
rung?” 

A young bell then said piteously, — 

“It is so cold!” 

The old one replied sternly, — 

* Do you think that he was not cold 
when hecame into this world, frail, naked, 
and crying? Did he not suffer on the 
heights of Bethlehem, when the ox and 
the ass warmed his poor frozen limbs with 
their breath? Instead of grumbling and 
complaining, put forth your sweetest tones 
in memory of the hymn which his mother 
sang to put him to sleep. Make ready, I 
see they are lighting the candles; near 
the altar of the Lady Chapel they have 
made a crib; the banner has been taken 
out of its sheath; the beadle is hurrying 
about; he has a bad cold and is sneezing; 
oh, fie! now he is snuffing a candle with 
his fingers. Monsieur le Curé has put on 


his best embroidered alb; I hear a clat- 
tering of wooden shoes, the peasants are 
coming to pray; now the clock is going to 
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ring now, ring a full peal, that no one may 
say we have not summoned Christians to 
the midnight mass!” 


Il. 


It had been snowing heavily for three 
days; the sky was dark almost to black- 
ness, the earth was white, the north wind 
moaned in the trees, the large pond was 
frozen, and the little birds were very 
hungry. Women, folded in large brown 
cloaks, edged with black velvet, and men 
well wrapped in their warm outer gar- 
ments, slowly entered the church. Kneel- 
ing with bent heads, they repeated the 
responses to the Scripture words of good 
tidings uttered by the priest. The incense 
burned; before the altar, lighted up with 
candles, were a few “ Christmas roses.” 

At the entrance to the church, behind a 
column bearing the holy-watcr font, a child 
was kneeling, barefooted, for he had taken 
off his wooden shoes to avoid making a 
noise. He was dressed in a thin blouse 
of blue cotton stuff, notwithstanding the 
cold ; his cap lay before him on the pave- 
ment of the dents, and with clasped 
hands he prayed, — 

“ For the soul of my father who is gone, 
for the life of my mother who is so ill, and 
also for me, for thy poor little Jacques, 
who loves thee so much —oh, my Father 
in Heaven, I pray to thee!” 

The child wept as he prayed, he seemed 
lost in the fervor of his supplication; he 
remained kneeling during the whole mass, 
and only raised his bent head when the 
priest uttered the final words, /¢e, missa 
est (Go, you are dismissed). 

The crowd gathered under the porch of 
the church ; each worshipper lit a lantern; 
the women drew their mantles round them, 
the men raised the collars of their cloaks, 
and all shivered. 

“How cold it is!” a boy said to 
Jacques. “ Are you coming with us?” 

But he answered, “ No, I have no time,” 
and began to run. 

From afar he heard the villagers sing- 
ing, as they went on their way home, the 
old French hymn, // est né le divin En- 
fant (For unto us a Child is born). 


III. 


JACQUES reached his mother’s cottage, 
which nestled in a hollow at the foot of 
the hill at the end of the village. He 
gently opened the door, and felt his way 
through the room, where there was no fire 
or light. 

“Ts that you, little one?” 





Yule, Yule! 


strike — the hour is come! 





“ Yes, mother.” 
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“IT have prayed while you were praying, 
as I could not gotochurch. You must be 
sleepy; go to bed, my child. Do not 
worry about me, I want nothing; if I get 
thirsty, there is a jug of water within 
reach.” 

In a corner of the room near Margue- 
rite’s bed, Jacques shook up a heap of 
dried grasses and ferns ; he then lay down, 
drew a rag of a counterpane over him, laid 
his head on his arm, and went to sleep. 
But Marguerite remained awake ; she was 
thinking deeply, and weeping, though try- 
ing hard to make nosound, lest she should 
rouse the child. She clasped her hands 
despairingly, and thought to herself, 
““What will become of us? Here am I, 
unable to leave this bed; I cannot even 
go out charing to earna few sous. We 
have not paid the year’s taxes ; the baker’s 
tally is covered with notches, and credit 
will be refused to us. Jacques is willing, 
but he is too young and too weak to earn 
much. Oh, what will become of us? Oh, 
if my poor good man were not dead! He 
took all our happiness away with him!” 
Then, hiding her face in her poor pillow, 
as she felt the tears run down her cheeks, 
emaciated and burning with fever, she 
thought of the happy days gone by, and 
cried still more. 

Her husband had been a steady, hard- 
working, honest man, who had won the 
good-will of all, except the landlords of 
public-houses, where he never went. 
When he was called for the conscription, 
he was employed to drive the military 
baggage-wagons, for he drove well, and 
was kind to his horses, never going to his 
own rest till he had made them comfort- 
able. He was proud of the time when he 
had “ gone to the war with the army,” and 
said laughingly, “I have carted the glory 
of the wars in the Crimea and Italy.” 
When he returned to his native village he 
found Marguerite still free ; he had known 
her from childhood and loved her. They 
married without any provision but their 
industry; Marguerite’s only adornment on 
her wedding-day was a new cap, costing 
three francs. The house they lived in 
was their own; it was very small, very 
shabby, and out of repair; but they were 
happy there, for they were hard-working 
and honest, and they loved each other. 
So the neighbors said, — 

“La Marguerite was, after all, not so 
silly when she married Grand-Pierre; he 
is a good and strong workman, who is at 
his work early and late, who is thrifty, 


and does not drink.” 
Yes, Grand-Pierre was a good work- 
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man — active, punctual, talking little, but 
toiling hard. He was employed ina stone 
quarry, and drove a cart loaded with large 
blocks of stone, dragged by four powerful 
horses. Pierre excelled in the manage- 
ment of the crane; he knew well how to 
load and balance the huge stones, and 
how to bring them safely down the steep- 
est declivities leading to the plain. When 
his day’s task was done, Pierre came 
home; his bowl of soup was ready for 
him, with his jug of cyder; he then hung 
up his homespun carter’s cloak on a 
nail, put his whip down in a corner, and, 
taking off his woollen cap, said to Mar- 
guerite, — 

“Come, mistress, sit down and let us 
have supper, for it is time to feel very 
hungry.” 

All seemed bright and cheerful in the 
young couple’s humble home, where soon 
was seen a wicker cradle, made by Pierre 
in the evenings, for little Jacques was just 
born. 

But happiness is not lasting in this 
world ; an Arabian proverb says: “ When 
thou hast painted thy house rose-color, 
then Fate comes, to turn it black.” For 
eleven years Pierre and Marguerite had 
lived joyfully, without anxiety’for the fu- 
ture, when misfortune crossed the thresh- 
old, took up its abode in the house, and 
would not leave it. One dark, dreary, 
winter day Grand-Pierre set out, early in 
the morning, for the mountain quarry. 
After having loaded his cart carefully, and 
brought his horses, holding them by the 
bridle, through the most difficult defiles, 
he felt tired, and sat down on the cart, 
leaning against a huge block of granite. 
Unconsciously, his eyes closed, and, lulled 
by the motion of the vehicle and the mo- 
notonous tinkle of the bells, he fell asleep, 
and woke no more in this world. One of 
the wheels passed over a thick bough 
which lay across the road; there was a 
sharp shock, and Pierre was thrown down. 
Before he could move or rise, the wheel 
of the heavy cart had crushed his chest. 

The horses went on their way, uncon- 
scious that their driver, their old friend, 
lay dead behind them. They came to 
where lived the master of the quarry, 
and stopped before his door. ‘ Where is 
Grand-Pierre?” Search was made; they 
went to his house; he was not there, and 
Marguerite was getting anxious. Night 
hadcome. They took lanterns, they light- 
ed torches, they followed the mountain 
road, calling out, “Ho, Grand-Pierre!” 
No one answered. At last they found 
him, poor fellow! lying across the road, 

















with outstretched arms, his chest crushed 
in. The wheel had torn his carter’s cloak, 
which was stained with blood. 

All the villagers followed the funeral to 
the church and to the graveyard ; all came 
to press Marguerite’s hand as she stood, 
white as wax, only her lips moving, for 
she prayed; but she could only say, — 

“Lord, have mercy upon me! Oh! 
Lord, have mercy upon me!” 

Jacques had just reached his tenth year. 
He did not, he could not, understand the 
extent of the calamity which had fallen 
upon them; but he cried when he saw his 
mother shed tears, and so he often cried. 
Since the day when Grand-Pierre had 
been so suddenly overtaken by death, mis- 
fortune had marked that cottage which 
had been so happy; now it witnessed 
more than poverty, —sheer wretchedness 
and misery. So this is why Marguerite 
sobbed so bitterly on Christmas night. 


lV. 


WHEN the first struggling rays of the 
winter dawn awakened him, Jacques rose ; 
he shook off the bits of dry grass which 
had got into his hair, and looked at his 
mother. She was lying with half-shut 
eyes, pale lips, and the red fever-spots on 
her cheeks. Still she smiled, and nodded 
to her son. 

“Have you slept well, mother?” 

“Oh, yes, little one, well enough! I 
feel better, but Iam rather cold; you had 
better light the fire.” 

Jacques looked in all the corners of the 
room, opened a cupboard, went into the 
little cellar where formerly provisions 
were kept, and then said ruefully, — 

“There is no more wood.” 

Marguerite looked up to heaven. 

“What is to be done?” Then trying 
to smile, she said: ‘Never mind, little 
one, I don’t feel so cold now.” 

Jacques had sat down on a large stone, 
which served him for a seat; with a peb- 
ble, used as a hammer, he was driving a 
nail to fasten the strap of his wooden 
shoe. He slipped it on, drew his cap over 
his ears, and said to his mother: “I will 
go on the mountain and look for dry 
sticks.” 

“ But it is Christmas day.” 

“ This is needful work; and Monsieur 
le Curé will not be angry.” 

“ Little one, but you will be transgress- 
ing rules ; the stake are only allowed to 
be gathered on Saturdays.” 

“* Never mind, mother; the garde-cham- 
pétre won’t see me; I will be back di- 
rectly. Meanwhile draw your blanket 
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over your shoulders, and try to keep 
warm.” 

Marguerite still hesitated; but at last 
she said: “Go, then, dear child! God 
will bless you because you take care of 
your mother.” 

Little Jacques put.a knife in his pocket, 
threw a piece of rope over his shoulder to 
tie the faggots that he hoped to gather, 
and opened the door. A tremendous gust 
of wind and snow pushed him back and 
filled the room. 

“ What weather!” said Jacques. 

“Oh! mon Dieu/” cried Marguerite, 
“it is like a white flood! Listen, little 
one ; you are only thinly clad, and you are 
not fit to meet the blast. Open yonder 
chest, in which I put away the clothes of 
my poor good man till you should be tall 
enough to wear them, give me his cloak 
—the cloak in which they brought him 
back to me on that dreadful day — you will 
wrap it round you, and the cold will not 
hurt you. We must have no more sick 
people in the house.” 

Jacques took the cloak, which was carer 
fully folded in the chest; on the top lay a 
sprig of evergreen, which had lain upon 
the coffin. The cloak was one of those 
large wraps in thick woollen stuff striped 
black and white, used by shepherds and 
drivers; it had a black velvet collar, and 
was fastened witha brass clasp. It was 
torn, and the rent had dark stains of red. 
Jacques drew the cloak round him, but it 
was too long, and trailed on the ground 
behind him. Marguerite made a large 
fold inside, and looked everywhere for 
pins to fasten it; but they were so poor 
that no pins could be found. Jacques, 
who was ingenious, picked up some long 
thorns, which had belonged toa burnt fag- 
got; the thorns were used instead of pins, 
and then Jacques put onthe cloak. Just 
as he was going out with his hand on the 
door-latch, Marguerite called him back, — 

“‘ Tf you see the crucifix of Tréves, don’t 
forget to say a prayer.” 


Vv. 

JACQUEs trudged on the road, no human 
being could be seen far or near; all was 
sad and desolate; the snow fell fast, and 
seemed to fall horizontally, being driven 
so violently by the north wind; a crow, 
perched on the highest branch of a poplar, 
croaked as he passed. From time to time 
little Jacques was obliged to stop and 
stamp his feet, for the snow had gathered 
under his wooden shoes. He was not 


cold, but the cloak seemed very heavy; 
nevertheless 


he trudged on bravely 
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through the storm; for he was a good 
little fellow, with plenty of spirit, and a 
firm will to do his duty. He had walked 
a long way, and was just reaching the first 
shoulder of the mountain where the forest 
began, when he stopped short, greatly 
frightened, for there was the garde-cham- 
pétre, with his cocked hat and his sword, 
smoking his pipe. 

He was greatly feared by all the young- 
sters, gruff Pére Monhache, who before 
being raised to the dignity of garde-cham- 
pétre, had been in the army, as safeur 
to a regiment of grenadiers, and who so 
often talked of his axe, which he ungram- 
matically called mon hache, that the sur- 
name stuck to him, and he was known 
as Pere Monhache. Woe to the urchins 
who were caught trespassing, or stealing 
apples, or shaking plum-trees! he caught 
them by the ear, growling terrifically ; and 
dragged them straight to Monsieur le 
Maire, who, after a solemn reprimand, 
had them taken to their fathers, with the 
announcement that personal chastisement 
was expected by the authorities. 

Jacques was consequently extremely 
frightened, when he found himself sud- 
denly face to face with the merciless arm 
of the law. 

“Where are you going, Jacques, my 
boy, in the devil’s own weather ?” 

Jacques was tempted to seek some ex- 
cuse or equivocation ; but he remembered 
that his father had told him that he must 
always speak the truth, and though his 
heart throbbed fast he answered bravely, 

“TI am going to the mountain, Father 
Monhache, to gather dry sticks, because 
we have none, and mother is ill and very 
cold,” 

The garde-champétre uttered an exple- 
tive that he would have done better to 
keep to himself; his moustache quivered, 
then he rubbed his eyes, and said gruffly : 
“This north wind hurts one’s eyes and 
makes them water.” 

Then looking at Jacques, not at all 
crossly, he added, — 

**So, little Jacques, you are going on 
the mountain? Well, we must part com- 
pany, for I am going towards the plain 
—so we shan’t meet; and when you 
come back, if I come across you — well, I 
won’t look that way. I was a friend of 
Grand-Pierre ; he was a good, honest fel- 
low, who never did anybody any harm, 
and I am sorry to find that his widow is in 
trouble. To-day, on account of Christmas, 
we have made some nice soup at home; 
never fear, Marguerite shall have some, 
and I will take it to her. These are bad 





times to go through, Jacques, boy — but 
I have seen worse, when I| used to carry 
mon hache at the head of the regiment. 
Keep a good heart, and say nothing about 
what I have just told you, or I will pull 
your ears.” 

The garde-champétre walked off, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, half sorrowfully, half 
crossly. A few paces further, he suddenly 
turned round, and called out: “Ho! 
Jacques, boy, go to the underwood of La 
Prévéte; you will find more dry sticks 
there than anywhere else.” 

VI. 

“WELL, after all, he is not so cross as 
they say, Pére Monhache,” thought little 
Jacques, as he went on his way. The 
mountain path was very steep for his little 
legs, and the snow made it worse. He 
stopped to take breath, and notwithstand- 
ing the cold and the biting wind, he wiped 
the drops off his forehead, before he went 
on. Every now and then, in the dreary 
silence, a sort of groaning sound was 
heard; it was some branch giving way 
under its load of snow. No birds flew 
about the trees, but a few sparrows speck- 
led the snow, seeking their food, and 
looked like dark stains on the white 
ground. As if to help his steps and to 
gain spirit as he went on, Jacques began 
to sing the Christmas hymn, “ I] est né le 
divin Enfant!” 

He walked, bending forward, struggling, 
slipping, sinking up to his knees in snow, 
but yet keeping up a brave heart, and 
even laughing, when, his foot caught in 
some impediment, and he rolled over in 
the snow. Come, one effort more! There 
is La Prévéte’s wood, where Father Mon- 
hache said there would be dry sticks. 
And in truth, they were plentiful. 

Above the withered heather, above the 
half-buried thorns, the snow traced fur- 
rows where the ends of the sticks could 
be seen. Little Jacques set to work; oh, 
how hard it was! He had taken off his 
cloak because it prevented him from mov- 
ing his arms freely; his legs were buried 
in the snow, his hands, his arms were 
numb with cold, and yet the hot drops 
rolled down his face. 

He raised himself up to look proudly at 
the big faggot, now gathered together, 
thinking joyfully of the bright blaze that 
would warm his mother when he got 
home. He wished very much to gather a 
few ferns to make his bed softer, but he 
was afraid that it might be wrong to take 
them; then, too, it was time to go home; 
mother was shivering under her thin 








a li maa amma came 
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blanket, whilst the stormy wind howled 
round the cottage. 

Jacques had gathered up as many dry 
sticks as he had strength to carry, but still 
he could not resist adding two or three 
more nice crisp branches; with the rope 
he tied his bundle carefully, lest he should 
lose a twig on the way; then he threw his 
cloak round him, and leaning on a stick, 
he took the shortest cut that led to the 
village. His legs shook a little as he 
trudged on, for the load was heavy and 
the snow deep; often he was obliged to 
stop and take breath, leaning against a 
tree. 


VII. 


WALKING on bravely, though wearily, 
he came to an open place where several 
cross-roads met; it was the Tréves. For- 
merly, in the days of the Romans, it had 
been called 7rivzum, for there were three 
roads branching off; the Latin word had 
been corrupted intothe French Le 7réves. 
Formerly there had been an altar dedi- 
cated to Mercury, the protector of the 
roadside, the god and friend of pedlars 
and thieves. The Christians threw down 
the pagan altar, and erected in its stead a 
large crucifix of granite ; on the basement, 
worn away by creeping plants, may still 
be read the date: An. Dom. 1314. Dur- 
ing the Hundred Years’ War, the image 
of Christ was broken, and its remains 
strewed the ground; but when the vic- 
tories of Joan of Arc had restored the 
kingdom ot France to “the little king of 
Bourges,” the statue had been put back in 
its original place, and was much treasured 
in the neighborhood. 

On the pedestal, with extended arms 
nailed to the cross, the figure of Christ 
seemed to summon all sinners to take 
refuge in hisembrace. The image was of 
large size, and in the folds of the girdle 
birds had made their nest, which had not 
been disturbed. The face was turned to- 
wards the east; the eyes, opened wide by 
intensity of suffering, were raised towards 
heaven, as if they sought for the star 
which guided the wise men, and appeared 
to the shepherds of Bethlehem. By the 
side of the great crucifix had been planted 
mountain-ash trees, whose red berries re- 
called the memory of the drops of blood 
which fell from the Saviour’s brow. 

Marguerite loved to pray at the foot of 
the great crucifix of Tréves, because the 
men who had brought back her husband’s 
body, sad and weary, had rested there, 
and had prayed for the soul which had so 
suddenly been taken by death. This is 
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why she had said to her boy, “ When you 
pass before the crucifix of Tréves, stop 
and say a prayer.” 


vil. 


JACQUEs had not forgotten his mother’s 
desire ; he put down his load of wood, and 
began to say his prayers, while the wind 
moaned drearily roundhim. He repeated 
the prayers which he had been taught at 
the village catechism, held by Monsieur 
le Curé, and other words also which came 
naturally to his lips, for they sprang from 
his heart. As he prayed, he looked at the 
face of the Saviour, on which the driven 
snow was falling; he gazed at the parted 
lips, the upturned eyes with their expres- 
sion of infinite suffering, the limbs con- 
vulsed by the last death-struggle. 

Jacques had been well taught; he knew 
that what he saw was only a representation 
of that terrible scene on Mount Calvary 
which had been related to him; but the 
memories it recalled were so vivid, that 
he could not bear to look at it; he seemed 
to be witnessing the death of the Re- 
deemer, and he was miserable ; he longed 
to do something to comfort the divine 
sufferer, ~When he had finished his 
prayers, he took up his load of wood and 
moved away. But after walking a few 
paces, he turned and again gazed at the 
image of the Saviour. A gust of wind 
covered the figure with snow; Jacques 
thought of Calvary, and the cold suffered 
there, in addition to all the other tor- 
tures, and stopped. “Ah, poor dou Dieu / 
how cold you were!” and he came back 
to the crucifix, unwittingly standing on 
the very spot where his dead father had 
been laid. 

He took off his cloak, and, by clinging 
to the stone girdle, he managed, after 
climbing the pedestal, to reach the shoul- 
ders of the figure so as to throw his cloak 
over them; he took out the thorns which 
had looped it up, and spread it in such 
wise as to cover the figure. He got down, 
stepped back to judge of the result of his 
efforts, and was pleased, saying in his 
childish simplicity, “ Now, at least, he 
does not look so cold.” 

Jacques ran off, whilst the biting wind 
blew round him and through his poor little 
cotton blouse. He flew down the hill like 
a young colt, feeling meanwhile the hard 
wood shaking up and down and bruising 
his shoulders. Breathless he stopped at 
the foot of the hill near a ravine sheltered 
by fir-trees from the snow and wind. Oh, 
how tired he was! 

He got down into the ravine and thought 
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he would rest—only for a minute — be- 
fore going home to his mother. He 
pushed the wood under his head, and 
stretched his limbs, saying meanwhile, “1 
must not go to sleep —1 must not go to 
sleep!” But, as he spoke, he fell asleep. 


IX. 


WHEN little Jacques awoke he looked 
around, and was greatly astonished. 
Where was the ravine, the snow, the for- 
est, the mountain, the dark sky, the icy 
wind? All gone; and where was his pre- 
cious faggot of wood? That was gone 
too; he thought he was dreaming, and 
rubbed his eyes. He had never seen the 
place where - was, nor had it ever been 
described to him. In vain he looked; he 
could understand nothing; but all was in- 
conceivably beautiful. The air he breathed 
was soft and warm, and seemed to vibrate 
with delicious music, 

Jacques rose, but he could not feel the 
hard ground under his feet; he seemed to 
float on something soft which bore him up, 
and all his weariness had disappeared. A 
bright halo of light seemed to surround 
him. But what a beautiful cloak was 
thrown over his shoulders! Who could 
have given him such a cloak? He had 
never seen any one like it; the stuff 
seemed all luminous, yet blue like the sky, 
and as if spangled with stars. His hands 
—his poor little hands —cracked with 
cold, swollen with chilblains, hardened by 
rough work —why, they were as white 
and soft as the tips of swans’ wings! 
Jacques was astonished, but he was not 
frightened ; he felt no fear or anxiety ; not 
only was he peaceful and happy, but there 
was a wonderful sense of relief, as if he 
had got rid of a heavy burthen which had 
weighed him down hitherto, and of which 
he thought no more, being now as if im- 
bued with wonderful joy and delight. 

“ Where can I be?” he asked. 

A voice, softer and sweeter than any 
music, answered, — 

“In my Father’s house, the home of 
the righteous and of men of good-will.” 

Jacques then saw before him, ina blaze 
of glorious light, a being like the Christ 
of the crucifix of Tréves, but radiant and 
transfigured. He was clothed in shining 
raiment, but it looked like the cloak which 
Jacques had thrown over the image of the 
suffering Saviour, only glorified, with the 
thorns, sparkling like jewels, scattered at 
his feet. Sounds of heavenly music rose 


and filled the space around. 
Jacques fell on his knees. 
The voice spoke again. 
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“ Fear not, dear child, to come to me. 
Thou hast loved me much; thy love was 
shown with the simplicity of a little child 
— but of such isJthe Kingdom of Heaven. 
Enter now into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Jacques extended his hands in suppli- 
cation towards that divine vision, and 
murmured, — 

“ Mother!” 

But as he spoke, he heard a great flut- 
tering of wings, and in the distance there 
was Marguerite, borne by angels, coming 
towards them. Jacques prayed, but his 
prayer was not like those he had said on 
earth; it was a song of ecstasy, more 
beautiful than anything which he had ever 
heard, and as he prayed, he felt happiness 
such as he had never imagined. 

Marguerite drew nearer, no longer pale, 
sad, and emaciated, but gloriously beauti- 
ful, with that spiritual light which is the 
imperishable beauty of the souls of the 
ust. 

; The angels laid her at the feet of the 
Redeemer, and she worshipped him in 
whom she had believed, him whom she 
had trusted, and who now rewarded her 
faith and trust. When she looked up, two 
souls of the blessed were beside her; she 
was between Grand-Pierre and little 
Jacques. 

Oh! the joy of that meeting —and to 
part no more! 


X. 


AT the top of the church steeple the 
bells were talking together. The two 
youngest were cross as ever, and said to 
each other, — 

“The people of this village must be 
crazy! They cannot keep quiet! Do 
they suppose that we are not tired with 
yesterday’s hard work? The midnight 
mass, then matins, then the mass of dawn, 
then the third mass, then the high mass, 
and vespers, and the Angelus, and ever 
so much supplementary ringing — there 
was no end toit. And now we must begin 
again to-day, and we must be pulled, and 
shaken, and worried; there’s the death- 
knell, then the mass for the departed, then 
the funeral. It is too much to expect of 
us. Will they never let us rest in peace? 
We are quite exhausted, and our sides are 
bruised by so much clanging. What is 
the matter with all those country people, 
that they are hastening to church in their 
Sunday clothes? Pére Monhache looks 
more cross than ever, his moustache is 
quite fierce, and he keeps rubbing the 
back of his hand over his eyes ; his cocked 
hat looks ready for a fight, and the boys 




















had better take care of themselves, or 
they will have a hard time of it. Over 
there we see two coffins, a large and a 
small one ; they are going to be put on the 
cart drawn by oxen; what is that to us, 
and why must we be forced to toll so 
loudly for those people?” 

The old bell, being wise and full of ex- 
perience, scolded them. 

“ Be silent, ignorant children ! you have 
not even a proper feeling of your own high 
position. You are blessed bells; you are 
church bells, your voice rings through the 
country, and springs towards heaven; to 
men you say, ‘ Take care of your immortal 
soul!’ to God you say, ‘ Oh, Father, have 
mercy on human frailty!’ Instead of 
being proud of your mission, of being 
steady and prudent as you ought to be, 
you tinkle foolishly, like the silly little 

ells of a tambourine. Do not be vain of 
your bright complexion and your clear 
voice; in my young days I was just like 
you, and you will be just like me ; age will 
darken your complexion, and hard work 
will make your voice hoarse. When, dur- 
ing years and years, and still more years, 
you have rung for the festivals of the 
Church, for weddings, for baptisms, for 
funerals ; when you have tolled for floods 
and fires, or pealed forth the call to arms 
at the approach of a conquering foe, then 
you will not complain of your fate; you 
will understand the things of earth, you 
will divine the secrets of Heaven; you 
will learn that from the tears shed here 
below, spring the joys up above. 

“Ring then sweetly, gently, without 
sadness and without fear. Let your voices 
be soft as that of a dove; in your most 
plaintive peal let the song of hope be 
heard, for a poor torn cloak may be 
changed into the glorious mantle worn by 
the blessed in Heaven.” 

MAXIME DU CAMP. 
(Translated from the French by A. B.) 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
DR. JOHNSON’S FAVORITES. 


In Johnson’s famous circle of friends 
were two young men whose names come 
often in the pages of his biographer, of 
brilliant minds indeed, but who did abso- 
lutely nothing of moment in the world, 
and whom nevertheless the world regards 
benignantly for the sake of the love they 
gave and received from the great man. 
The mild-hearted, portentous old vision 
of Johnson seems never so complete 
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and gracious as when attended by these 
two, above all things else Johnsonians. 
When the doors swing ajar at the Turk’s 
Head in Gerard Street, in shadowy Lon- 
don; when the “unclubable” Hawkins 
strides over the threshold, and Hogarth 
goes by the window with his large nod 
and smile; when Chamier is there read- 
ing, Goldsmith posing in purple silk small- 
clothes, Reynolds fingering his trumpet, 
stately Burke and little brisk Garrick stir- 
ring the punch in their glasses, and Dr. 
Johnson rolling about in his chair of state, 
saying something prodigiously humorous 
and wise, it is still Bennet Langton and 
Topham Beauclerk who most give the 
scene its human, genial lustre, standing 
behind him, arm in arm. Between him 
and them was deep and long affection, 
and the little we know of them has a right 
to be more for his sake. 

Born in 1741, of good family, Bennet 
Langton as a Lincolnshire lad had read 
“The Rambler,” and conceived the purest 
enthusiasm for its author. He came to 
London on the ideal errand of seeking him 
out, and, thanks to Levett, met the idol of 
his imagination. Despite the somewhat 
staggering circumstances of Johnson’s at- 
tire, —for he had rashly presupposed a 
stately, fastidious, and well-mannered fig- 
ure, — he paid his vows of fealty, and en- 
deared himself to his new friend forever. 
He entered Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1757, at the age of sixteen. The doctor 
followed his career at the university with 
kindly interest, writing to Langton’s tutor, 
“I see your pupil; his mind is as exalted 
as his stature.” He even went down to 
Oxford to visit his votary, and there, for 
the first time, came across a part of his 
destiny in the shape of that strange bird, 
Mr. Topham Beauclerk, then a handsome 
scapegrace of eighteen. Johnson shook 
his head, and wondered at the odd juxta- 
position of this lord of misrule with the 
“evangelical goodness ” of his admirable 
Langton. The knowledge that veneration 
for himself and ardent perusal of his writ- 
ings had first brought them together, mol- 
lified the sapient doctor; but something 
more personal yet set Beauclerk forever 
in the great man’s good graces, Like 
Langton he was well-bred, urbane, of ex- 
cellent natural parts, a critic, a student, 
and a wit. An only son, he was born in 
1737, and named after that Topham of 
Windsor who left a splendid collection of 
paintings and drawings to his father, Lord 
Sydney Beauclerk, the third son of the 
first Duke of St. Alban’s. Young Beau- 
clerk, with his aggravating flippancy, his 
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sharp sense, his quiver full of jibes, time- 
wasting, money-wasting, foreign as Satan 
and his pomps to his sweet-natured college 
companion, struck the doctor in his own 
political weak spot. The likeness to 
Charles the Second was enough to disarm 
Johnson at the very moment when he was 
calling up his most austere frown; it was 
enough to turn the vinegar of his wrath to 
the milk of kindness. No odder or sin- 
cerer testimony could he have given to 
his inexplicable liking for that royal scape- 
grace, than that he allowed the latter’s 
great-grandson to tease him and tyrannize 
over him during an entire lifetime. It is 
not so given to every man in the flesh to 
attest his allegiance. Mr. Topham Beau. 
clerk literally bewitched Dr. Samuel John- 
son; the stolid English moralist enrap- 
tured with the antics of a Jack-a-lantern ! 
He allowed his pranks and quibbles, re- 
joiced in his taste and literary learning, 
admired him indiscreetly, followed his 
whims meekly, expostulated with him al- 
most against his traitorous impulses, and 
clung to him to the end in perfect fond- 
ness and faith. Bennet Langton was a 
mild young visionary, humane, tolerant, 
and generous in the extreme; modest and 
contemplative, averse to dissipation; a 
perfect talker, a perfect listener, with a 
smile sweet as a child’s, which lives yet 
among his kindred on the canvas of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. He was six feet six 
inches tall, slenderly built, and apt to 
stoop from old habits of bookishness. 
The ladies sat about him in drawing- 
rooms, said Edmund Burke, like maids 
around a Maypole. Beauclerk had more 
gaiety and grace, and domineered every 
one he knew by sheer force of high spirits. 
His faults were all on the surface, and 
easy to be forgiven for the sake of his 
genuine worth. It was he who most trou- 
bled the good doctor, he for whom he suf- 
fered in silence, with whom he wrangled ; 
he whose insuperable taunting promise, 
never reaching any special development, 
vexed and disheartened him; yet, perhaps 
because of these very things, though Ben- 
net Langton was infinitely more to his 
mind, it was Absalom, once again, whom 
the old fatherly heart loved best. 

Miss Hawkins, in her memoirs, says: 
“Were I called on to name the person 
with whom Johnson might have been seen 
to the fairest advantage, I should certainly 
name Mr. Langton.” His deferent, suave 
manner was the best possible foil to 
the doctor’s extraordinary explosions. He 
had supreme self-command; no one ever 
saw him angry; and in most matters of 





life, as an exact contrast to his beloved 
friend Beauclerk, apt to take things a 
shade too seriously. He was rather inert, 
mentally and physically, having, more- 
over, that “rarer quality than any which 
commands success.” He wrote, in 1760, 
a little book of essays entitled “‘ Rustics,” 
which never got beyond the passivity of 
manuscript. He fulfilled beautifully, adds 
Miss Hawkins, “the pious injunction of 
Sir Thomas Browne, ‘to sit quietly in the 
soft showers of Providence,’ and might, 


‘without injustice, be characterized as ut- 


terly unfit for every species of activity.” 
Yet at the call of duty, so nobly was the 
natural man dominated by his unclouded 
will, he girded himself to any exertion. 
Indulgence in wine was natural to him, 
and he felt its need to sharpen and rouse 
his intellect; “but the idea of Bennet 
Langton being what is called ‘over- 
taken,’” wrote the same associate, “is 
too preposterous to be dwelt on.” We 
have one delicious anecdote to illustrate 
Langton’s Greek serenity. Talking to a 
company of a chilly forenoon in his own 
house, he paused to say that the fire might 
go out, if it lacked attention —a brief, 
casual, murmurous interruption. He re- 
sumed his clear-voiced discourse, break- 
ing presently, and pleading abstractedly, 
with eye in air: “ Pray ring for coals!” 
All sat quietly amused, looking at the fire, 
and so little solicitous that straightway 
Langton was off again, on the stream of 
his soft eloquence. In a few minutes 
came another lull: “ Did anybody answer 
that bell?” A general negative. “ Did 
anybody ring that bell?” A sly shaking 
of heads. “ Why, the fire will be out!” 
he sighed. And once more the inspired 
monody soared among the clouds, at last 
dropping meditatively to the hearthstone : 
“ Dear, dear! the fire is out.” 

Langton was always the centre of a 
group, wherever he happened to be, talk- 
ing delightfully and twirling the oblong 
gold-mounted snuff-box, which promptly 
appeared as his conversation began; a 
conspicuous figure, with his height, his 
courteous manner, his mild beauty, and 
his habit of crossing his arms over his 
breast, or locking his hands together on 
his knee. He had a queerness of consti- 
tution which seemed to leave him at his 
lowest ebb every afternoon about two of 
the clock, forgetful, weary, confused, and 
with all his ideas dispersed. Aftera little 
food, he was himself again. He ran no 
chance of sustenance at dinner-parties, 
even waiving his delicate appetite, “such 
was the perpetual flow of his conversa- 




















tion, and such the incessant claim made 
upon him.” 

Johnson valued Langton for his piety, 
his ancient descent, his amiable behavior, 
and his knowledge of Greek: “ Who in 
this town knows anything of Clenardus, 
sir, but you and I?” he would say, for 
Langton’s enthusiasm had taught him 
Clenardus’s grammar from cover to cover. 
In the midst of his talk Langton would 
fall with charming grace into the “ vow- 
elled undertone ” of the tongue he loved, 
correcting himself with a smile, a wave 
of the hands, and his wonted apologetic 
phrase: “ And so it goes on!” in defer- 
ence to the un-Hellenic ears of his audi- 
tors, and in gentle palliation of his own 
little thoughtlessness. It must have been 
a satisfaction afterwards to Johnson that 
his scholarly friend refused to sign the 
famous round robin concerning poor 
Goldsmith’s epitaph, which besought him 
to “disgrace the walls of Westminster 
with an English inscription.” For Ben- 
net Langton Johnson had nothing but 
praise and affectionate ardor. “He is 
one of those to whom Nature has not 
spread her volumes, nor uttered her voices 
in vain.” “ Earth does not bear a worthier 
gentleman.” “I know not who will go to 
Heaven if Langton does not.” Yet even 
with this “angel of a man,” as Miss Haw- 
kins names him, the doctor had one seri- 
ous and ludicrous quarrel. He considered 
it the sole grave fault of Langton, that he 
was too ready to introduce religious dis- 
cussion into a mixed assembly, where he 
knew any two of the company would be 
scarcely of the same mind. On Boswell’s 
suggestion that Bennet did it for the sake 
of instruction, Johnson replied angrily 
that he had no more right to take that 
means of gaining information, than he had 
to pit two persons against each other in 
a duel for the sake of learning the art of 
self-defence. Some indiscretion of this 
sort seems to have alienated the friends 
for the first and last time; unless Crok- 
er’s conjecture be true that the quarrel 
which threatened to break a friendship of 
twenty years’ standing arose from Lang- 
ton’s settling his estate by will upon his 
three sisters. On hearing of this the 
Great Cham grumbled and fumed, po- 
litely applied to the Misses Langton the 
pertinent title of “three dowdies,” and 
reiterated, with all the prejudices of feu- 
dalism, that “an ancient estate, sir! an 
ancient estate, should always go to the 
males.” Then he belabored the lawyer 
who had drawn up the document for his 
laxity in allowing Langton to pass as one 
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of sound understanding, and remarked 
sardonically, “I hope he has left me a 
legacy.” Lastly, the entire situation 
seemed to strike him as so exceedingly 
comical that he laid hold of a post on his 
way home, and roared so load that in the 
silence of the night his voice could be 
heard from Temple Bar to Fleet Ditch. 
But in due time the breach, whatever 
the cause, was healed. The doctor, in 
writing of it, uses one of his balancing 
sentences: “We are all that ever we 
were. Langton, though without malice, is 
not without resentment.” The two could 
not keep apart very long, despite all the 
disagreement and all the unreason in the 
world. Another memorable passage-at- 
arms happened in the course of one of 
Johnson’s sicknesses, when he solemnly 
implored Bennet Langton, in the cloistral 
silence of his chamber, to tell him wherein 
his life had been faulty. His shy and 
sagacious monitor wrote down for accusa- 
tion a number of Scriptural texts recom- 
mending tolerance, patience, compassion, 
meekness, and other spiritual ingredients 
which were notably lacking in the stalwart 
doctor’s social composition. The penitent 
thanked Langton humbly and earnestly 
on taking the paper from his hand; but 
presently turned his short-sighted eyes 
on him from the pillow, and exclaimed in 
a loud, angry, suspicious tone, “ What’s 
your drift, sir?” The exquisite comedy 
of it! ‘And when I questioned him,” so 
Johnson afterwards told his blustering 
tale, “ when I questioned him as to what 
occasion I had given him for such animad- 
version, all that he could say amounted 
to this, —that I sometimes contradicted 
people in conversation! Now what harm 
does it do any man to be contradicted ?” 
As for Topham Beauclerk, more volatile 
than Langton, he had as steady a “sun- 
shine of cheerfulness” for his heritage. 
Johnson, bewailing his own morbid habits 
of mind, once said : ‘‘ Some men, and very 
thinking men too, have not these vexing 
thoughts. Sir Joshua Reynolds is the 
same all the year round ; Beauclerk, when 
not ill and in pain, is the same.” Boswell 
attests that Beauclerk took more liberties 
with Johnson than durst any man alive, 
and that Johnson was more disposed to 
envy Beauclerk’s talents than those of any 
man he had ever known. He wasa favor- 
ite with such men as Selwyn and Walpole, 
and quite their match in ease and astute- 
ness. He alternated the gaming-table 
with court, the civilities of the drawing- 
room with the free Bohemian intellectu- 
ality of the club. His unresting sarcasm 
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often hurt Goldsmith and irritated John- 
son, though Bennet Langton was never 
grazed. He was a “pestilent wit,” as 
Anthony & Wood put it of Marvell, and 
could talk even Garrick blind. “No 
man,” ran Johnson’s fine eulogium, “ was 
ever freer, when he was about to say a 
good thing, from a look which expressed 
that it was coming, nor, when he had 
said it, from a look which expressed that 
it had come.” He was no disguiser of 
his likes and dislikes, and was often quer- 
ulous and eccentric. Politics and poli- 
ticians he avoided as much as possible. 
His natural and noble scorn of oppressors 
was his finest quality; he had also great 
tact, spirit, and independence. His own 
insuperable idleness (for he wasas listless 
by grace as Langton was by nature) he 
recognized, and lightly deprecated. What 
he chose to call his leisure (again the an- 
cestral Stuart trait!) he dedicated to the 
natural sciences. “I see Mr. Beauclerk 
often both in town and country,” wrote 
Goldsmith to Bennet Langton. “He is 
now going directly forward to become a 
second Boyle, deep in chemistry and 
physics.” When there was some fanciful 
talk of setting up the club as a college, 
“to draw a wonderful concourse of stu- 
dents,”’ Beauclerk, by unanimous vote, was 
elected to the professorship of natural 
philosophy. 

Johnson’s influence on him, potent 
though it was, was chiefly negative. It 
kept him from saying and doing question- 
able things, and preserved in him an out- 
ward decorum towards institutions and 
customs, rather than incited him to make 
of his manifold talents the “ illustrious fig- 
ure” which Langton’s affectionate eye 
discerned in a vain anticipation. Beau- 
clerk and the doctor went about together, 
and had some amusing experiences. In 
company once with a number of clergy- 
men, who thought to meet their guests on 
common ground by assuming a great deal 
of noisy jollity, Johnson, not duly enter- 
tained, sat in grim silence for some time, 
and then said to his disciple, by no means 
in a whisper, “ Sir, this merriment of par- 
sons is mighty offensive ! ” 

Johnson and his “ Beau ” had their many 
combats, “like a Spanish great galleon, 
and an English man o’war;” the younger 
smooth, sharp, and civil, the other indig- 
nantly dealing with the butt-end of per- 
sonality. Boswell gives a long account of 
a dispute concerning a murderer, and the 
evidence of his having carried two pis- 
tols. Beauclerk was right, but Johnson 
was (which gave him as solid a sense of 
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virtue) angry ; and he was soothed only at 
the end by one of Topham’s adroit and 
affectionate replies. “Sir,” the doctor 
began sternly, at another time, after lis- 
tening to some mischievous waggery, 
“ you never open your mouth but with the 
intention to give pain ; and you often give 
me pain, not from the power of what you 
say, but from seeing your intention.” And 
again: “Your mind is all virtue, your 
body all vice.” When Beauclerk would 
have shown resentment, Johnson stopped 
him with a gesture : “ Nay, sir, Alexander, 
marching in triumph into Babylon, would 
not desire more to be said tohim.” “ You 
have, sir!” he said once, adapting the 
poet’s line and perhaps conscious of Roch- 
ester’s famous epigram, “a love of folly, 
anda scorn of fools; everything you do 
attests the one, and everything you say, 
the other.” 

Beauclerk had ever ready some quaint 
simile, or odd application out of books. 
Referring to Langton’s habit of sitting or 
standing against the fireplace, with one 
long leg twisted about the other, “as if 
fearing to occupy too much space,” he 
said his friend was for all the world like 
the stork in Raphael’s cartoon of the 
Miraculous Draught. One of his hap- 
piest hits, and certainly his boldest, was 
made when Johnson was being congratu- 
lated by some friends on his pension: 
“now it was to he hoped,” whispered the 
favorite, in a version of Falstaff’s cele- 
brated vow, “ that he would purge and live 
cleanly as a gentleman should do.” John- 
son seems to have taken the hint in good 
humor, and actually to have profited by it. 

Very soon after leaving Oxford Beau- 
clerk became engaged toa Miss Draycott ; 
but some coldness on his part, or some 
sensitiveness on hers, broke off the match. 
His fortune-hunting parents were disap- 
pointed, as the lady owned several lead- 
mines in her own right. That same year, 
with Bennet Langton for companion part 
of the way, Beauclerk, whose health, never 
robust, now began to give him anxiety, set 
out ona Continentaltour. Baretti received 
him kindly at Milan, on Johnson’s urgent 
and friendly letter of introduction ; and the 
young Englishman, by his subsequent 
knowledge of Italian popular customs, was 
able to testify in Baretti’s favor, when the 
latter was in trouble in London, and with 
Burke, Garrick, Goldsmith, and Johnson, 
to help him towards his acquittal. At 


Venice it was reported that Beauclerk was 
robbed of ten thousand pounds, an inci- 
dent which perhaps shortened his pere- 
In 1768 he married Lady 
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Diana Spencer, the eldest daughter of the 
second Duke of Marlborough, who had 
been divorced on his account from her 
first husband, Lord Bolingbroke, nephew 
and heir of the great owner of that title. 
Johnson was angry and disturbed over the 
affair. But, as Croker justly comments, 
he practically waived his personal right of 
criticism by living in the private society 
of Beauclerk’s wife, and had scarcely the 
option, even at first, of enjoying that and 
of disparaging hercharacter. “ Lady Di” 
was certainly fondand faithful to Topham 
Beauclerk. She was an artist of no mean 
merit. Horace Walpole built a room for 
the reception of some of her drawings, 
which he called his Beauclerk closet; and 
it is to be feared that one invaluable por- 
trait of Samuel Johnson has been lost. 
“ Johnson was confined for some days in 
the Isle of Skye,” writes Topham ; “and 
we hear that he was obliged to swim over 
to the main land, taking hold of a cow’s 
tail. . . . Lady Di has promised to makea 
drawing of it.” Sir Joshua’s delightful 
“Una” is the lovely little daughter of 
Lady Di and Topham Beauclerk, painted 
the year her father died. The Beauclerks 
lived in great style, and Lady Di,an ad- 
mirable hostess, had always the warmest 
welcome for Langton, whom she cordially 
appreciated, and would rally on his re- 
missness when he stayed away from their 
home at Richmond. He could reach them 
so easily, she said; had he but laid him- 
self at length; his feet had been in Lon- 
don and his head with them, eodem die / 
Beauclerk died on March 11th, 1780. 
He was forty-one years old, and for all his 
wit, judgment, and intelligence, left no 
more trace behind him than that Persian 
butterfly-elect, Prince Chrysalus, whom 
old Buxton calls a “light phantastick fel- 
low.” His air of boyish promise, quite 
unconscious to himself, had hoodwinked 
his friends into certain prophecies of his 
fame. But he took upon himself no yoke 
and no burden. An allegiance, at any 
time in his young career, would have made 
him truly the peer of the noble comrades 
with whom he walked and jested, and put 
immortality on his “bright, unbowed, in- 
submissive head.” Yet he was bitterly 
mourned. “I would have gone to the ex- 
tremity of the earth to save him!” cried 
Johnson, who had loved him for twenty 
years ; and again, to Lord Althorpe, “ This 
is a loss, sir, that perhaps the whole na- 
tion could not repair.” He wrote when 
his grief had somewhat subsided, “ Poor 
dear Beauclerk! mec, ut soles, dabis joca. 
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maliciousness, his merriment and his rea 
soning, are now over. Such another will 
not often be found among mankind. He 
directed himself to be buried beside his 
mother, an instance of tenderness which I 
should hardly have expected.” To Ben- 
net Langton Beauclerk left the care of his 
children, in case of Lady Di’s death. To 
his old friend also, among other legacies, 
he bequeathed Reynolds’s fine portrait of 
Johnson, in memory of the Oxford days 
when mutual attachment to “ The Ram- 
bler ” had first drawn them together. Un- 
der it he had inscribed, — 
Ingenium ingens 
Inculto latet hoc sub corpore. 


Langton thoughtfully effaced the lines, 
“It was kind of you to take it off,” said 
the burly doctor, with a sigh, and then, 
remembering the antipodal temperament 
of the two, “ not unkiad in him to have it 
put on.” 

After the loss, the doctor consoled him- 
self more than ever with Bennet Langton, 
and with the atmosphere of love and rev- 
erence which surrounded him in Langton’s 
house. He had been, of old, most wel- 
come of all guests at the family seat in 
Lincolnshire. ‘Langton, sir,” he liked 
to say, “had agrant of warren from Henry 
the Second, and Cardinal Stephen Lang- 
ton, of King John’s reign, was of this fam- 
i!y.” Peregrine Langton, Bennet’s uncle, 
was a man of simple and benevolent hab- 
its, who brought economy to a science 
without niggardliness, and whom Johnson 
declared to be one of those he loved at 
once both by instinct and reason; Ben- 
net’s father, however, was the more divert- 
ing character. He had a sincere esteem 
for Johnson, but looked askance on him 
for his liberal views, and is said to have 
gone to his grave believing him a secret, 
deep-dyed, and reprehensible Papist! He 
once offered the doctor a living of some 
value in Lincolnshire, if he cared to take 
orders, a chance gravely refused. Of this 
learned, exemplary, ‘but rather archaic 
squire, Johnson said: “ Sir, he is so exu- 
berant a talker in public meetings that the 
gentlemen of his county are afraid of him. 
No business can be done for his declama- 
tion.” For him, too, he coined one of his 
most amazing words; having heard that 
both Mr. and Mrs. Langton were averse 
to having their portraits taken, Johnson 
observed that a superstitious reluctance 
to sit for one’s picture was among the 
“ anfractuosities of the human mind.” 

Bennet Langton had married on May 
24, 1770, Mary Lloyd, widow of John, the 
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eighth Earl of Rothes, the stern soldier, in 
laced waistcoat and breastplate beneath, 
painted by Sir Joshua. It was a common 
saying at the time that a was wel- 
come to a Countess Dowager of Rothes; 
for it did so happen that three ladies bear- 
ing that title were all remarried within a 
few years. Lady Rothes, although a na 
tive of Suffolk, had acquired from long 
residence in Scotland the accent of that 
country, which Dr. Johnson bore magnan- 
imously on the humorous consideration 
that, after all, it was not indigenous, She 
had a good deal of easy dignity and charm, 
without the vivacity of Lady Di Beauclerk, 
and kept herself the spring and cenire of 
Langton’s tranquil domestic circle. His 
own grace of character after his marriage 
slipped more and more into the under- 
ground channels of home life, and so 
coursed on beneficently in silence. Their 
children were no less than ten, “not a 
plain face or faulty person among them ;” 
the daughters, deorum filie, six feet in 
height, and the sons so like their “ May- 
pole” father that long afterwards they 
amused the good people of Paris by rais- 
ing their arms to let a crowd pass. It 
was Bennet Langton’s cherished plan to 
have his little tribe educated at home, 
with their father for tutor, to give both 
boys and girls, himself “steeped to the 
lips in Greek,” a knowledge of the learned 
languages, and to force all social engage- 
ments to cede to this prime exigency. 
But the king’s tedious joke, “ How does 
education go on?” worried Langton like 
the water-drop in the story, which fell 
forever on a criminal’s head until it had 
drilled his brain. Again, both he and his 
wife, when they had moved to Westmins- 
ter in pursuance of their design, were far 
too agreeable and too accessible to be 
spared the incursions of society. Ina 
word, Minerva found her seat shaken and 
her altar-fires not very well tended, and 
therefore withdrew. Langton impressed 
one axiom on his young scholars, which 
they never forgot: * Next best to knowl- 
edge, is to be sensible that you do not 
know.” An entirely superfluous waif of a 
baby was once left at the doors of this 
same many childrened house, to be 
clothed, fed, and befriended thenceforth 
by Bennet Langton and Lady Rothes, 
without one shrug or protest. Dr. John- 
son, who was a favorite of all the small 
folk, was especially attached to his god- 
child, whom he called “ pretty Mrs. Jane,” 
and “my own little Jenny.” The very 


last year of her life he sent her a loving 
letter, written purposely in a large round 
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hand as clear as print, signing himself 
““my dear, your most humble servant, 
Samuel Johnson.” 

“Langton’s children are very pretty,” 
he wrote to Boswell in 1777, ‘‘and his 
lady loses her Scotch.” But again the 
same year, compassionately: “I dined 
lately with poor dear Langton. I do not 
think he goes on well. His table is rather 
coarse, and he has his children too much 
about him.” Boswell takes occasion, in 
reproducing this passage, to reprehend 
the highly injudicious custom of introduc- 
ing the children after dinner; a parental 
indulgence to which he, at least, was not 
addicted. The doctor gave him a mild 
nudge in another place: “I left Langton 
in London. He has been down with the 
militia, and is again quiet at home, talking 
to his little people, as I suppose you do 
sometimes.” While Langton was in camp 
on Warley Common, in command of the 
Lincolnshire troops, Johnson spent with 
him five delightful days, admiring his tall 
captain’s new-born energies, and poking 
about curiously among the tents. Lang- 
ton, after his marriage, had fallen into 
rather extravagant habits, so that the 
moral of Uncle Peregrine’s sagacious liv- 
ing bade fair to be loston him. Boswell, 
who had for him but a suspicious and 
jealous liking, had a quarrel with Johnson 
on the subject of Langton’s expenditure, 
the record of which shall be subjoined in 
the biographer’s own words: “ We talked 
of a gentleman [Mr. L.] who was running 
out his fortune in London, and I said, 
‘We must get him out of it. All his 
friends must quarrel with him, and that 
will soon drive him away.’ Johnson: 
‘ Nay, sir! we'll send you to him; if your 
company does not drive a man out of his 
house nothing will.’ This was a horrible 
shock, for which there was no visible 
cause. I afterwards asked him why he 
said so harsh a thing. Johnson: ‘ Be- 
cause, sir, you made me angry about the 
Americans.’ ‘ But why did you not take 
your revenge directly?’ Johnson, smil- 
ing: ‘ Because, sir, I had nothing ready. 
A man cannot strike until he has his 
weapons.’ ” 

In 1785 Langton came up from Lincoln- 
shire, and took lodgings in Fleet Street, 
in order to sit beside Johnson as he lay 
dying and hold his hand; and when that 
large soul had gone away, in Leigh Hunt’s 
beautiful phrase, “ to an infinitude hardly 
wider than his thoughts,” his faithful 
friend, who was wont to shape his words 
with grace and ease, sat down and penned 
this letter, more touching than any tear: 























“T am now sitting in the room where his 
venerable remains exhibit a spectacle, the 
interesting solemnity of which, difficult as 
it would be in any sort to find terms to 
express, so to you, my dear sir, whose 
sensations will paint it so strongly, it 
would be of all men the most superfluous 
to ” and there, hopelessly confused, 
forlorn, eloquent, it broke off. 

Langton succeeded Johnson as pro- 
fessor of ancient literature in the Royal 
Academy, as Gibbon had replaced Gold- 
smith in the professorship of ancient 
history. He survived many years, the 
delight of every company to the last. On 
December 18th, 1801, at Anspach Place, 
Southampton, “ between the walls and the 
sea,” when Wordsworth, Scott, and Cole- 
ridge were yet in their unheralded prime, 
when Charles Lamb was twenty-six, Byron 
a dreaming boy on the Scotch hills, and 
Keats and Shelley little fair-eyed children, 
gentle Bennet Langton, known to none of 
these, a loiterer from the march of a glo- 
rious yesterday, slipped out of life. “I 
am persuaded,” wrote one who knew him 
closely, “that all his inactivity, all the re- 
pugnance he showed to putting on the 
harness of this world’s toil, arose from the 
spirituality of his frame of mind.... I 
believe his mind was in Heaven, where- 
soever he corporeally existed.” In the 
ancient Church of St. Michael’s at South- 
ampton he was buried, with some fond, 
reverend words of Johnson’s, “Sit anima 
mea cum Langton,” on the marble above 
him. 

So went Beauclerk first of the three, 
Langton last, with the good ghost still 
between them, as he in his homespun, 
they in their flowered velvet, had walked 
many a year together on this earth. The 
old companionship had undergone some 
sorry changes ere it went utterly to dust 
and ashes. Its happy heyday had been 
in the Oxford vacation, when the doctor 
humored his young liegemen and tented 
under their roofs, plucking flowers at one 
house, and romping with dogs at the 
other; or in 1764, at the starting of the 
immortal Club, when the two of its found- 
ers who had no valid nor pretended claim 
to celebrity perched on the sills like be- 
neficent genii, with a mission ‘to overrule 
sluggish melancholy and renew the boyish 
sparkle in abstracted eyes. How super- 
eminently they fulfilled their self-set task! 
and what vagaries they roused out of 
Johnson’s profound hypochondria! Did 
not Topham Beauclerk’s mother once 
have to reprove that august author for a 
suggestion to seize some pleasure-grounds 
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which they were passing in a carriage? 
“putting such things into young people’s 
heads!” said she. Where could the in- 
nocent Beauclerk’s elbow have been at 
that moment, contrary to the canons of 
polite society, but in the innocent Lang- 
ton’s ribs? The grey reprobate, so cen- 
sured, explained to Boswell: “Lady 
Beauclerk had no notion of a joke, sir! 
She came late into life, and has a mighty 
unpliable understanding.” Who can for- 
get the doctor’s visit to Beauclerk at 
Windsor, when, falling into the clutches 
of that ungodly and gamesome youth, he 
was beguiled from church-going of a fine 
Sunday morning, and strolled about out- 
side, talking and laughing during sermon- 
time, and finally spread himself at length 
on a mossy tomb, to be told, with a chuckle 
and a pleased rub of the hands, that now 
he was as bad as Hogarth’s idle appren- 
tice? Or the other visitin Lincolnshire, 
when, after ceremoniously relieving his 
pockets of keys, knife, pencil, and purse, 
Samuel Johnson deliberately rolled down 
a hill, and landed betumbled out of all 
recognition at the bottom? Langton had 
laughingly tried to dissuade him, for the 
incline was very steep, and the candidate 
scarce of the requisite suppleness, “Oh, 
but I haven’t had a roll for such a long 
time!” pleaded his unanswerable big 
guest. Best of all do we know the chroni- 
cle of that immortal night when Beauclerk 
and Langton supped together at a London 
tavern, and at three of the morning roused 
Johnson at his Temple chambers, and 
brought him to the door fearful but ag- 
gressive, in his shirt and little dark wig, 
armed with a poker. ‘“ What! and is it 
you? Faith, I’ll have afrisk with you, ye 
young dogs!” We remember the inn in 
Covent Garden, the great brimming bowl, 
with Lord Lansdowne’s drinking-song for 
grace ; the hucksters and fruiterers stand- 
ing staring at the strange figure; the 
merry boat going its way by oar to Bill- 
ingsgate, its mad crew bantering the 
watermen on the river; and two of the 
roysterers, one as wild as the other, de- 
spite a little disparity of thirty years or so, 
scolding the other for hastening off on an 
appointment towards afternoon, “to dine 
with wretched unidea’d girls!” What 
genial vagabondism! “I heard of your 
frolic the other night. You'll be in the 
Chronicle/...1 shall have my old 
friend to bail out of the round-house !” 
said Garrick. ‘As for Garrick, sirs,” 
tittered the pious Johnson to his accom- 
plices, “he dare not dosucha thing. His 
wife would not let him!” 
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It is good that the echoes of old mirth 
should reach us over the barriers of a 
century. Thanks to Dr. Johnson, with all 
his “ broad and heavy benignity,” as Haw- 
thorne called it, for the whimsical gift of 
his elected “ Lanky” and “ Beau.’”” Gay 
Heart and Gentle Heart drove his own 
blue devils away with their idolatrous 
devotion; and for us they fill the air of 
that classic time with such sweet, incon- 
sequent charm, that to whomsoever has 
but thought of them, that hour London 
must seem lonely without their idyllic fig- 
ures. 

Our day is gone: 
Clouds, dews, and dangers come; our deeds 
are done. 


There are gods as good for the after- 
years ; but strong Odin is down, and his 
pair of unreturning birds have flown east 
and west. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
IN A BURMESE PRISON. 


“ AND the sentence of the court is that 
you be kept in penal servitude for the 
term of your natural life.” 

Thus the judge concludes his address 
to the prisoner, and the interpreter me- 
chanically repeats the words to him in his 
own tongue. 

The trial, which has lasted all day, is 
over at last; Nga Hline has been con- 
victed of dacoity accompanied with incen- 
diarism and mutilation, The gang he led 
is known to have committed more than 
one murder, besides lesser crimes, but the 
guilt of these could not be brought home 
to Nga Hline himself. For months his 
name has been a terror in the district, and 
it seemed as though he could defy the law 
and ravage the country with impunity; 
until a small party of Karens, thirsting for 
the government reward of two thousand 
rupees, organized a systematic chase 
which ended in his capture. His follow- 
ers, alarmed by the exaggerated reports 
brought by their informers as to the for- 
midable expedition in pursuit, had scat- 
tered and hidden, but Bok * Hline, singled 
out and relentlessly hunted down for the 
price placed upon his head, was at last 
caught alone, and brought in triumph to 
headquarters trussed up with ropes. 

A miserable-looking object he is, as he 
cowers in the dock, apparently trying to 
realize the full meaning of his sentence. 


* Nearest English equivalent ** Chief.” 
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A small, spare, thin-visaged man, whose 
features have hothing in them that would 
bear out his character of a cruel ruffian 
and leader of men; whom, had he come 
before the court on a charge of stealing 
a handful of rice, any one would have 
passed by as a poor, hungry - looking 
wretch, hardly dealt with if he gota week’s 
imprisonment. And yet such was the 
power of his name that for months a sum 
large enough to be a fortune to any three 
natives was offered to whoever should 
kill or capture him before his career was 
checked. 

“For life.” To no man on earth has 
the prospect such terrors as to the Bur- 
man. Lazy and indolent by nature, to 
change the unrestrained liberty of the 
jungles for the existence itis Nga Hline’s 
destiny to lead behind those high grey 
walls outside the town is worse than death 
itself. He knows what he has to expect 
too, for his trial has brought to light the 
fact that he spent six months in prison a 
few years ago. He will find plenty of his 
old companions there who, less fortunate 
than himself in evading the law, have long 
since been lodged in safety, forgotten by 
all who knew them and missed by none. 
Every jail in Burma has its complement 
of such life convicts —reckless despera- 
does whose presence is a standing source 
of anxiety to those in charge of them. 

Let us follow Nga Hline, and, having 
heard the tale of his atrocities in court, 
learn how he is to atone for them. 

He is ushered into a small office just 
inside the main gates of the prison, where 
the officials transact business. The fet- 
tered convict squatting on the floor pulling 
the punkah stares idly at the new-comer, 
who looks about him as though awakened 
from adream. Two warders take posses- 
sion of him and strip off such clothing as 
he wears —a blue cotton Jutsoe* and a 
dirty white jacket— presenting him in 
exchange with a coarse brown cloth to 
bind around his loins, and a strip of sack- 
ing which is to serve as his bed. The 
convict barber next appears in charge of 
a warder, and the long masses of black 
hair the owner was so proud of are shorn 
off close. You would hardly recognize 
Nga Hline now, for he emerges from the 
barber’s hands as bald as your palm. 
Stay, there is a small tuft left on the top 
of his head which distinguishes him, as a 
convict for life, from those undergoing 
terms of years, who are shaved quite bare. 
The jailer enters his name in the big 


* The lower garment worn by Burmans. 
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prison register, and Nga Hline has done 
with it forever. He is No. 5002 now, and 
will never be anything else. In addition 
to his loincloth and bedding, he receives 
a thimbone, a metal plate measuring about 
nine inches by five, on which a paper 
form is pasted, bearing his number, age, 
sentence, the number of the section of che 
Indian Penal Code under which he was 
convicted,- and ruled columns headed 
‘* Punishments ” and “ Awards.” 

He has got everything, and his escort 
hurries him away to the blacksmith’s work- 
shop —a doghole in the wall, six feet by 
four, closed by alocked iron gate. Within 
sits the convict smith beside his forge, in 
readiness to rivet the irons upon No. 
5002’s legs. Heis pushed in unceremo- 
niously, and a wooden ticket branded with 
his number is handedin after him. Then 
the creaking gate is relocked until the job 
shall be completed. 

At one time a new arrival in the jail 
received a tin medal stamped with his 
number, which was hung round his neck 
with a string, but it was discovered that a 
regular system of exchange was carried 
on amongst the men, whereby a long-term 
prisoner could exchange identities with a 
short-term fellow, adjusting the bargain 
with the friends of the latter outside. It 
is common for an habitual criminal to be 
taken up, immediately after his release, 
upon some other charge, which has been 
allowed to stand over pending his reap- 
pearance in the outer world; and sucha 
man, conscious of his liability to this, 
would be willing to change medals, and 
therefore sentences, with another for a 
consideration. 

In a large prison it was, of course, im- 
possible for the officials to remember the 
personal characteristics of the ever-chang- 
ing convicts, and numbers could there- 
fore be bartered almost with impunity. 
A new system was consequently intro- 
duced, and each convict wears, welded 
round his neck, an iron ring as thick as a 
lead pencil, which passes through another 
attached to the wooden ticket, and thus 
ensures him against the danger of losing 
his identity. 

The smithy gate is unlocked again, and 
No. 5002 stumbles forth. Round each 
ankle he wears a heavy ring, and two 
iron bars a foot long, linked together, con- 
nect them. Round his throat he has the 
necklet to which his ticket is secured. 

Holding up his irons by the centre ring 
with one hand, and hugging his bed and 
thimbone with the other, he makes his 
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awkward way to the ward his attendants 
direct him to. This isa large, bare room, 
whose walls consist of square teak posts 
four inches thick, placed about three 
inches apart. A wide verandah runs all 
round it, so that the sentries who guard 
the occupants at night can see every move- 
ment within from any point of their beat. 
It looks more like a pen for cattle thana 
habitation for human beings, but, in spite 
of its iron roof, it is airy and cool and 
well adapted for its purpose —the safe 
custody of the convicts at night. No. 
5002 is ordered to place his bedding at 
the end of a row of bundles like it, and 
there we will leave him for the present, 
and go into the work-yard. 

The yard is a triangular space, with a 
well in the middle of a grass lawn. Two 
sides are bounded by work-sheds, barred 
like the sleeping-wards, and the third by 
the main wall of the prison. It is at least 
twenty feet high, but to give additional 
security a few tiers of loose bricks are 
laid along its top in such a manner that 
the displacement of one would bring down 
an avalanche of its neighbors, and inevit- 
ably alarm the sentries in the nearest 
watch-tower. The mouth of the well is 
closed by an iron grating to frustrate at- 
tempts at suicide. Opium-eaters who are, 
by their incarceration, suddenly deprived 
of the drug have been known to throw 
themselves into wells in a state bordering 
on insanity; so the grating is placed there, 
and a warder retains the key of a small 
trap through which a bucket can be let 
down. 

It is nearly dinner-time, and two con- 
victs are engaged in laying out the meal, 
under the eye of a warder. Two long 
cement slabs raised six inches from the 
level of the ground serve as tables, and 
upon these the uninviting viands are dis- 
tributed — a tin can of washy-looking veg- 
etable soup and a wooden platter of boiled 
rice for each man, the latter shovelled 
carelessly out of a wooden contrivance 
like a kitchen coal-scuttle, in which it has 
been brought from the cook-house. 

In a far corner of the yard a number of 
convicts are busily engaged cleaning their 
irons with sand; they have just come in 
from working timber in the mud of the 
tidal creek outside, and having washed 
themselves are now, in accordance with 
rules, polishing up the fetters. The as- 
siduous care some of them devote to the 
business draws from the superintendent 
the caustic remark that “some men will 
take a pride in anything.” 
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in a rowon one side is an- 
other gang of thirty or forty convicts, 
presided over by warders. The superin- 
tendent’s arrival is the signal for them to 
prepare for his inspection, and the head 
warder calls out in a dreary monotone the 
Burmese words of command. 

“Standup!” Allrise doggedly. 

“Irons straight!” Every man places 
his feet together and lays the bars con- 
necting his ankles straight out before him. 

“ Show slates!” Every man takes his 
thimbone by the lower corners and holds 
it against his breast with both hands, that 
the superintendent may see the face of it 
as he passes slowly down the line followed 
by the jailer. 

If there is a type of revolting human 
ugliness, it is the Burmese jail-bird, with 
his shaven head and the unmistakable 
stamp of criminal on his vicious face. All 
convicts seem to acquire that look of low, 
half-defiant cunning from their associates, 
and a physiognomist would not hesitate to 
describe nine-tenths of the men before us 
as bad characters, if he saw them in any 
society. Many of this gang are dacoits, 
and their breasts, arms, and necks are pic- 
ture-galleries of tattooed devices, fondly 
cherished by the owners as charms against 
death or capture. Some have rows of 
unsightly warts, like large peas, upon the 
breast and arms, which mark the spots 
where other magic charms have been in- 
serted — scraps of metal and other sub- 
stances inscribed with spells known only 
to the wise men who deal in such things. 
One or two natives of India are amongst 
the gang, and these are conspicuous by 
the absence of the tattooing universally 
found on the Burman’s thighs. 

The inspection proceeds. One prison- 
er’s ankles are galled by his irons, and he 
applies for their removal; as examination 
shows one leg to be slightly injured, the 
sufferer is marched off to the blacksmith, 
who takes off the anklet for him. Such 
complaints are very common, but are 
viewed with suspicion, as the prisoners 
often cultivate abrasions in order to get a 
turn in the hospital, where, of course, they 
are not called upon to do any work. An- 
other convict with sore eyes is put on the 
sick-list, and a third who has an attack of 
fever follows him to the hospital. 

A powerfully built convict at the end of 
the rank, in addition to the usual irons, 
has his ankle-rings connected by a single 
straight bar, so that he can only stand 
with his feet twelve inches apart. 

“ Look at that fellow,” says the superin- 
tendent; “he is in for five years, and his 
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time would have been up in three months- 
A week ago he was down at the creek with 
his gang working timber, and must needs 
try toescape. He was up to his waist in 
the water, and dived under a raft, coming 
to the surface a good fifty yards down the 
stream. The guard never missed him 
until a shout from another man drew their 
attention, when they saw him swimming 
as hard as he could go, irons and all, to- 
wards a patch of jungle on the opposite 
side.” 

Amongst a repulsive horde this man 
would take the first place without compe- 
tition. “Reckless scoundrel” is written 
on every line of his scowling face, and 
such he undoubtedly is. After the severe 
flogging his attempted escape earned for 
him, he assaulted and bit his guards and 
fellow-prisoners, and the bar between his 
anklets was the immediate result. The 
superintendent of a jail in Burma has not 
charge of a flock of sheep. The “lifers” 
and long-term convicts to a man are des- 
perate ruffians, who would mistake len- 
iency for weakness, and can only be ruled 
by the sternest discipline and severest 
measures. 

The inspection is over and the order is 
given to go to dinner; the gang shambles 
off clanking, and the men take their places 
round the slabs, a convict warder, or good- 
conduct man ina blue forage cap, taking 
the head of each. Another word of com- 
mand and they sit down-and attack the 
food; the noonday sun is blazing upon 
their bald heads, but no one minds that, 
and the convicts dispose of their soup and 
rice with a vigorous satisfaction that be- 
trays this to be the event of their day. 

Dinner over, they go in pairs to the 
trough beside the well, where they take a 
drink of water and fall in to await the 
order to return to their various occupa- 
tions. Some spend the day at looms, 
whence the coarse cloth used in the jail is 
turned out, others at the oil-presses and 
sawpits, or the mortars wherein the paddy 
is husked for the prisoners’ daily rice. 
Gangs of short-term men are marched off 
holding hands to work outside the walls 
at the timber-yard, or, if fortunate well- 
behaved convicts, to the garden. Long- 
term prisoners are sent to the hardest, 
coarsest work within the walls; there is 
no prospect of the slight change of scene 
ex-mural labor affords for them. Ham- 
mer in hand, they sit day after day break- 
ing stones, which they do in the listless 
mechanical way peculiar to prison labor- 
ers. Well fed and kept steadily at work, 
they are, as the superintendent points out. 
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in perfect muscular condition —a fact to 
which they are quite alive, and which does 
not conduce to their good behavior. 
Conspiracies to break out are not un- 
common, although, owing to the system 
of never allowing one batch of men to 
remain together for more than a night or 
two in succession, they are seldom ma- 
tured. A determined attempt to “ break 
jail ” took place in the great central prison 
at Rangoon a few years ago, resulting in 
a stand-up fight between warders and con- 
victs. Some twenty “lifers,” confined in 
a large stone cell whose gate opened upon 
their work-yard, were the culprits. The 
hammers and road-metal which provided 
their daily labor were kept in this yard, 
so the first aim of the convicts was to 
obtain access to the shed where these 
weapons lay. About midnight the atten- 
tion of the sentry was called to the illness 
of one of the occupants of the cell by 
another man, who was apparently the only 
wakeful member of the gang besides the 
sham invalid. A Madrassee apothecary 
was Called to the grated window of the 
den, and obtained sufficient information 
to enable him to prepare some remedy. 
Seeing that all the convicts were sound 
asleep on his return with the potion, he 
did not attempt to give the medicine to 
the sick man through the window, but, 
against rules, caused the guard to open 
the gate, intending to take it into the cell 
himself. The instant the gate was opened 
the slumbering convicts sprang to their 
feet, rushed at the apothecary and knocked 
him down in such a position that his re- 
cumbent form effectually prevented the 
guard behind closing it. They quickly 
made their way into the workshed, and, 
arming themselves with hammers and 
stones, prepared to resist the warders who 
had been attracted by the noise and the 
shouts of a sentry on the wall. A furious 
conflict now ensued between the warders, 
big muscular Punjaubees, armed with 
heavy cudgels, and the convicts with their 
extemporized weapons. The warders were 
reinforced until both parties were fairly 
matched, and the rough and tumble fight 
in the dark progressed amidst extraordi- 
nary confusion. The work-yard was over- 
looked by two huge wings of the jail in 
which a large number of prisoners were 
confined; these men were roused to a 
pitch of frantic excitement by the uproar 
below, and they dashed about their wards 
like caged animals, with screams and yells 
of encouragement to their fellows. The 
sentries on the watch-towers on the main 
wall meantime kept up a desultory fire in 
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the air to prove to the convicts the impos- 
sibility of passing that, if they should 
succeed in scaling the high spiked iron 
railing of their yard. 

The combatants fought hand to hand 
for some time, neither side gaining any 
advantage, whilst above the roar of human 
voices, and the sickening crash of heavy 
clubs on the convicts’ shaven skulls, the 
alarm-bell clashed out a warning to the 
military that their assistance was required. 
Warders had been summoned from all 
parts of the jail, and a general outbreak 
seemed imminent, when the appearance 
of the superintendent with a revolver sud- 
denly decided matters. Panic seized the 
convicts, and they dropped their weapons 
with one accord and crowded back into 
the cell, leaving two of their number dead 
in the yard. 

It would be impossible to conceive a 
more ghastly sight than that row of naked, 
trembling convicts, as the warders now 
ranged them in the vaultlike den to be 
counted. The dim light of oil-lanterns 
fell upon upturned faces, naturally repul- 
sive, but now positively startling in their 
hideous disfigurement of dust and clotted 
blood. 

Every man was streaming with blood 
from wounds avout the head more or less 
severe, for the convicts had fought with 
the desperation of men to whom success 
meant liberty. They were doomed to 
drag out their lives in that earthly hell; a 
flogging was the worst that could happen 
to them if their attempt failed, possible 
freedom the reward if it succeeded. Who 
would not risk the pain of the first for the 
slenderest chance of regaining the sec- 
ond? They took the risk, and fate had 
gone against them. The excitement was 
over, and they huddled together against 
the wall of the cell in an agony of fear for 
the consequences their night’s work would 
bring upon them to-morrow, staring envi- 
ously at those whose wounds necessitated 
their removal to hospital. For them, at 
least, a few days’ reprieve was certain 
before they could suffer the lash, and the 
subsequent punishment drill. 

Stone-breaking, after all, is not the 
worst form of labor. Come over here, 
under the main wall, where a gang is un- 
dergoing two hours’ “shot-drill.” They 
stand in four ranks, about six feet be- 
tween each man and rank; just now they 
have paused for a few minutes’ rest, and 
every eye is fixed upon the warder who 
will give the signal to begin again. Each 
man has a heavy shot lying at his feet, 
and the warder, standing in the shade 
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where he can keep the squad in full view, 
holds a small Burmese gong and hammer. 
“Tang!” goes the gong, and every con- 
vict stoops, picks up his shot in both 
hands, and stands erect with it upon his 
shoulder. There is a five seconds’ pause, 
when “tang!” goes the little gong again, 
and the convicts grasp their shot and 
replace them on the ground. Another 
pause, and the monotonous “tang” gives 
the signal for them to repeat the process, 
which they do with the silent precision of 
an automaton. No wonder that men kept 
long at such purposeless labor acquire the 
lowering look of brutal stupidity that is so 
common amongst them. It is terribly 
hard work; the state of perspiration the 
men are in seems to prove that shot-drill, 
under the blazing Indian sun, is ample 
punishment for any ordinary breach of 
rules a prisoner may commit. 

It is curious to observe how work, prop- 
erly so called, influences the countenance 
of a convict. By way of contrast to the 
men at shot-drill, look at those in the 
sheds, employed on carpentry and the 
beautiful wood-carving which is a Bur- 
mese speciality. The prisoners thus em- 
ployed take an interest in their work, with 
the most marked results; those in the 
wood-carving department, particularly, 
seem a totally different class from the 
convicts outside. The mind works with 
the fingers in the carver’s case; watch 
the nicety with which he finishes off that 
dragon’s tooth, and the attention he be- 
stows on it. This is not mechanical work, 
which leaves his thoughts free to brood 
over his captivity, and, it may be, plan 
attempts at escape. It seems rather an 
anomaly, perhaps, that a convict should 
expiate his crime by working at a trade 
he can actually enjoy, as a carver does ; 
but reclamation as well as punishment is 
aimed at in a prison, and a man whose 
talent for such work becomes known dur- 
ing his confinement is sure of finding an 
honest means cf livelihood on his release. 

At one time the making of furniture and 
vehicles in the jails was stopped by gov- 
ernment as constituting unfair rivalry with 
free workmen outside. In prisons where 
large numbers of men had been employed 
in these industries great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in finding work to keep them 
occupied. Nothing is so dangerous as an 
idle population, and it was a great relief 
to those responsible for the safe custody 
of prisoners when the veto was removed. 

The jail is a great institution in Indian 
and Burmese stations. Your syce breaks 


the shafts of your dogcart; send it round 
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|to the jail to be repaired. New matting 
is wanted for the verandah ; you can get 
it in the jail. You want a piece of fur- 
niture; whether it be a wardrobe or a 
whist-table, you will find what you require 
in the jail workshop, and if there does not 
happen to be one ready you can get it 
made. ‘They take a longer time to do it 
than free artisans would, but you can 
depend upon sound material, good work- 
manship, and reasonable prices; so the 
jail industries flourish, and the cost of 
supporting the criminal classes falls with 
comparative lightness upon taxpayers. 

The garden is another valuable adjunct 
of the jail. The best-behaved convicts 
are sent outside to work amongst the 
vegetables with mamootee* and hoe, and 
as this is the pleasantest form forced 
labor can take, it is a sphere of usefulness 
greatly coveted. Its chief attraction, no 
doubt, is the facility given for glimpses at 
the world around, for these amateur gar- 
deners may be seen pecking at the earth 
with their tools in the same sleepy way 
the stone-breaking gang inside wield their 
hammers. But then, the warders are lax 
in the administration of prison rules in 
the garden, and the convict, screened by 
shrubs, can enjoy the luxury of tobacco. 
He saw the fag-end of a cheroot on the 
road this morning, and managed to pick 
up the prize and secrete it in his loincloth 
without beingobserved. Itis at least two 
inches long, so he bites it in two, and 
secures the everlasting good-will of the 
good-conduct man beside him by pre- 
senting him with half. Of course, even 
could they procure a light they cannot 
smoke, but the cheroot is carefully un- 
rolled and chewed into a “ quid,” with all 
the blissful feelings forbidden joys give to 
most of mankind. The vegetables, be- 
sides supplying the prison, are eagerly 
purchased by the residents of the station 
who cannot depend upon their own gar- 
deners’ exertions. By a small monthly 
payment you can get daily supplies of 
whatever produce may be in season ; cer- 
tainly, the variety in Burma is not large, 
consisting in the cold weather of tomatoes, 
French beans, peas, carrots, salad, phe- 
nomenaily small cabbages, and parsley. 
During the hot season pumpkins and a 
few other indigenous vegetables make up 
the list, but most of us at that time are 
glad to take what we can get, and try to be 
thankful. 

The warders in Burmese jails are nearly 
always men from the Punjaub and north- 





| * A tool resembling a magnified adze. 
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ern India; the Burman is sometimes em- 
ployed in this capacity, but he cannot 
divest himself of the prejudices his edu- 
cation has imbued him with, and these 
come frequently in collision with his offi- 
cial duties to their disadvantage. 

I recall a striking instance of this, in 
which a phoongyee (Buddhist priest) who 
was spending a couple of years in jail 
had been sentenced to a few days’ solitary 
confinement for being in possession of 
some betel-nuts. These, by the way, he 
had obtained by exercising the influence 
his sacred office confers upon a Burman 
warder. The Buddhist law carries greater 
weight to the mind of a true believer than 
mere prison regulations, and as the former 
distinctly says that it is in the first degree 
meritorious to administer to the wants of 
a phoongyee, perhaps we should regard 
the warder’s breach of the latter with a 
lenient eye. Anyhow, weak human nature 
prevailed, and the warder’s action no doubt 
earned him much credit in Neikban as a 
set-off to the punishment he received from 
the authorities in Rangoon. 

The apartment to which the reverend 
convict was relegated was a stone cell, 
whose sole furniture consisted of a plank, 
supported at the ends by insertion into 
slots in the walls. It opened on a passage 
where the guard kept nightly watch, and 
in the door was a barred aperture about 
fifteen inches square to allow the tenants 
to be inspected. Nothing is more in ac- 
cordance with the precepts than solitary 
meditation, and one might suppose that 
the phoongyee would have gladly em- 
braced the opportunity his temporary 
seclusion afforded to indulge in that seden- 
tary but virtuous pursuit. He was, how- 
ever, inclined to take more active exercise, 
and after nightfall cast about him for 
means wherewith he might effect his es- 
cape. The board which served as his bed 
was, as I have mentioned, fixed into the 
walls ; it was not very rigid, so the phoon- 
gyee proceeded to jump on it with a view 
to forcing the ends out of the shallow 
sockets. He was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance at the door of the Burman sen- 
try, who begged him to desist. 

“Tama yahan [priest],” said the con- 
vict, “and, as you must know, am forbid- 
den by the law to sleep upon a raised 
place.” 

He had got the board free by this time, 
and, thinking perhaps that the guard might 
not feel it inconsistent with his religious 
views to raise an alarm, lay down upon it 
feigning sleep. 
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The sentry was satisfied and returned 
to his post, but a few hours later he was 
placed in a new dilemma by the apparition 
of the convict phoongyee walking softly 
down the passage. He had used the narrow 
plank as a lever to force out two of the 
bars in the door, and with great exertion 
had managed to squeeze himself through 
the aperture. 

It was certainly embarrassing; to lay 
violent hands upon the holy man (who 
was in trouble over a little matter of steal- 
ing) was out of the question to a strict 
Buddhist, whilst to permit him to escape 
in so deliberate a fashion would get him 
into a very serious scrape. The passage 
doors were locked and the phoongyee was 
safe for the present, so the sentry stifled 
his conscience and ventured to remon- 
strate with his charge on the impropriety 
of his behavior. His eloquence proved in 
vain, and the situation was growing crit- 
ical, when the tramp of the relief guard 
was heard outside. The sentry fell on 
his knees imploring the obdurate phoon- 
gyee to return to his cell, and the door 
opened upon this impressive tableau —a 
uniformed sentry in an attitude of respect- 
ful supplication before one of his prison- 
ers! The Punjaubees who formed the 
fresh guard, not being Buddhists, were no 
respecters of phoongyees, and the enter- 
prising priest was promptly bundled into 
a new cell, where he might meditate, if 
he pleased, on the prospect of the flogging 
in store for him next day. 

I have referred once or twice to the 
jail hospital. An ordinary sick-ward is 
depressing, but this long, narrow shed, 
barred like the others, with its row of in- 
valids on their charpfoys,* sends a cold 
shudder through an unseasoned visitor. 
A heavy sackcloth screen distended on 
bamboos is hung outside to intercept the 
rays of the evening sun; just now it only 
serves to give additional gloom to the 
dreary place. Some of the men, not too 
ill to be restless, or suffering from a com- 
plaint that will not keep them here long, 
still wear their fetters; the harsh clank of 
iron and the low moans of men in pain 
are the only sounds that disturb the still- 
ness. Here is a man, worn almost to a 
skeleton, lying half unconscious ; looking 
at his helpless, emaciated form, one for- 
gets his crimes and thinks only of his 
awful fate in having to await the hand of 
death amid such surroundings. Never a 
friend to come in with a kindly word ; no 


* The rude bedstead commonly used in India. 
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one to chat with about the gay funeral 
ceremonies the dying free man loves to 
think of. The hospital attendants are 
convicts themselves, and appreciate their 
duties only for the facilities they afford for 
stealing the poor dainties provided for 
patients ; they have no sympathy to spare 
for him. He will drop out of the dismal 
ranks unnoticed, and a number removed 
from the prison rolls will be all the differ- 
ence. The warder slams the iron gate 
behind us, and turns the key noisily as 
though reminding the inmates that death 
when he calls here will find only pris- 
oners. 

He has been there lately, for at the 
main doors of the jail a little procession is 
waiting, on its way out. Two convicts, 
with mattock and mamootee, lead it; two 
others follow, carrying, slung loosely to a 
pole, a long, mat-swathed bundle, whose 
outlined shape cannot be mistaken. Two 
warders behind hasten the lagging foot- 
steps of the party as the doors swing 
slowly open. 

This is what No. 5002 will come to at 
last. This is the only way he can expect 
ever to pass these doors again. For 
twenty years the man whose body those 
mats enshroud toiled day after day at 
prison tasks, knowing that he had nothing 
else to look for in this world. He saw 
prisoners come, work out their sentences, 
and go, sometimes to return again for a 
while, to find him still drifting hopelessly 
on with time. It’s all over now; no more 
stone breaking or shot-drill for him; fever 
brought him his discharge last night in 
hospital, where they found him dead this 
morning. Take him away —the law has 
done with him. Scrape a shallow hole 
over there in the shady jungle, where 
scores of nameless creatures like him lie. 
Who was he? Nobody knows. Nobody 
cares to know. He was only a number 
yesterday, and for many yesterdays be- 
fore; he ada name once, but had prob- 
ably forgotten it himself long ago. Put 
him in, put him in; don’t keep the warders 
waiting. That’s it! ¢amp down the yield- 
ing form in its crackling mats if the grave 
is too narrow. Now stamp down the 
earth above him ; the pariah dogs will soon 
find him out if you don’t. There’s no 
need to mark his resting-place; no one is 
ever likely to ask where you buried him; 
and after next rains it will be so over- 
grown with rank weeds and jungle that the 
spot will be completely lost. 

There! we have seen enough! 


This 


‘ast act is in terribly grim harmony with 
those that lead up to it. 
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From Longman’s Magazine. 
A QUEEN-ANNE POCKET-BOOK. 

SoME forty years ago there was picked 
up in the cellar of a large private bank in 
Lombard Street alittle pocket-book, which 
must have lain there for at least a cen- 
tury. Its parchment covers were yellow 
and time-stained, and the brown ribbon 
which fastened them together had become 
ragged and moth-eaten, but despite its 
somewhat faded brown ink the crabbed 
handwriting remained as legible as ever. 
After its removal from the Lombard- 
Street cellar the queer little book lay for 
another forty years in the musk-scented 
drawer of a Chippendale secretaire, which 
formed for it a not unfitting resting-place. 
Thence it has to-day been unearthed, and 
is now to be made to tell its old-world 
story. This, in truth, is buta simple one, 
as the book contains chiefly a very care- 
fully kept memorandum of the moneys 
spent by its owner during his youth and 
early manhood ; but running through these 
accounts we can trace something of his 
family history, of his employments, tastes, 
and habits, and so, I think, gain a very 
fair idea of the writer’s individuality. 
Now and then, as if to help us, he uses a 
page as a diary, and by means of such 
entries as births, deaths, and marriages, 
we can piece our story together. 

“John Payne, 1699,” that is the first 
information which our book gives us, and 
we turn from the fly-leaf, where it is 
boldly written, to inquire who this John 
Payne was, and what were his business 
and rank in life. We start with a predis- 
position to believe that he was a banker, 
because it was in a bank which still bears 
his name that his pocket-book was picked 
up; but the pocket-book itself has nothing 
to say about banking, while it is very pro- 
fuse on the subjects of “linsayes, dyapers, 
Westfalia linen,” etc., and informs us that 
its owner was frequently sending home 
house linen and dress stuffs to his mother, 
sisters, and friends. Somewhat reluctant- 
ly, therefore, we conclude that our hero 
began life as a draper, and it is with satis- 
faction (for we would fain have him cut a 
figure) that we note sundry entries of a 
Sir James and my lady, a Sir Stephen 
and a Lady Langham, in a connection 
which shows them to have been either 
relations or old family friends. There 
are not wanting other indications that our 
young draper came of a well-to-do stock, 
and we may, therefore, conclude that in 
coming to London to serve a seven years’ 
apprenticeship he was only acting on the 
excellent rule that to win success as a 

















merchant (or anything else) you must be- 
gin atthe beginning. As has beenalready 
said, the date inside the pocket-book is 
1699, but the accounts begin on January 
to, 1696, so that those of the first three 
years have evidently been copied in from 
some earlier notes. This ascertained, we 
become excited to find the entry of the 
purchase of the book itself, and are re- 
warded after a little search by the infor- 
mation that, together with some paper and 
quills, it only cost one shilling and four- 
pence, certainly no excessive outlay for a 
book constantly in use for over a quarter 
of a century. In copying his back ac- 
counts into his new purchase, John di- 
vided his book into two halves, keeping 
the first for “ what I have layd out since I| 
came to London on my Father’s charge,” 
and the second for his disbursements from 
“the money that I did bring up to town 
at the first coming up (4/. 8s.), and sent 
me since and given me by freinds.” In 
looking over his accounts for him we will 
follow the order of his own choosing, and 
begin with his expenditure for what he 
considered the necessaries he might fairly 
charge to his father. 

On his first arrival in town the youthful 
John evidently found himself somewhat 
behind the times in the cut of his clothes 
and the fashion of his hair, for on the first 
page of the book we have distinct sugges- 
tions of visits to his tailor and the barber, 
who between them arrayed his outer man 
for a first entry into town life, and man- 
aged to do so at the moderate cost of 5/. 
3s.6d. Here are the items :— 


Layed out between ye roth of January & ye 
2zoth of February 1695-6. 


4 8s he 

A paire of Gloves 00 OF 0o2 
A box & hatband 00 02 06 
A pennknife 00 00 08 
A Queer of paper 00 00 06 
A. Coppy Booke 00 00 08 
A Porter & letter 00 0O 06 
The Barber 00 00 03 
Sugar Candy ©0 00 02 
Damask 4 yds. 00 14 06 
2 yds of 34 Bd Cloth . OI 13 00 
yds of Shaloone 00 II oO 
Buttons & fustin oo 10 II 
Buckrum & Canvis 00 OF 03 
Glazd Lin: ©0 00 05 
The Taylors Bill or 06 oo 
05 03 06 


Tailors were evidently more modest in 
their charges in those days. It is difficult 


at first to see under what pretext John 
could have set down twopennyworth of 
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sugar candy under the head of “ Thinges 
layd out on my Father’s charge,” but we 
soon find a further entry of “ Things for 
my cold,” and doubtless the sugar candy 
might also have come under that head; 
indeed, the London fogs seem not to have 
agreed with the Huntingdonshire lad, for 
more than once in each year we find ref- 
erences to colds, which mostly appear to 
have been treated by blood-letting. 

After the first month of 1693 the father 
could have had no cause to complain of 
his son’s extravagance, for his whole ex- 
penses for the next quarter come to sev- 
enteen shillings and fourpence, even in- 
cluding “ Sister Betty’s fringe,” for which 
he paid eightpence, a tip of sixpence given 
to “ Ye Maide,” and “ Close mending from 
Top to Toe,” which cost him four shil- 
lings and threepence. During the next 
year and a half he has a fair number of 
new clothes and makes some wonderful 
bargains, obtaining “A Comb: Sisers: 
Blade & Buttons” for one shilling and 
ninepence. His barber is still an expen- 
sive item, for his “ Peruke ” needs constant 
attention; his cold also requires “sugar 
candy and other things,” but he executes 
a great piece of ecocomy by having “ Wast- 
coate turned to Breeches” at a cost of 
only 2s. 1d. In 1699 his “wigg” again 
proves costly; it appears to have been 
thoroughly done up and trimmed to the 
latest fashion previous to a visit to his 
home, for we find two entries following 
each other: — 


S « @& 

My Wigg & its Mending OI 04 00 
My place ith’ Coach & a on 

the Roade ° + OI 00 oO 


The remaining accounts which he sends 
in to his father from time to time have no 
particular interest, being more or less 
repetitions of those which have gone be- 
fore, but on the last page of the book he 
sums up the whole seven years as follows : 
“« Spent on father’s acct in ye whole 7 years 
of Apprenticeship, 64/7. Igs. 11d. Spent 
on my own acct on Self and freinds, 19/. 
15s.9@. Spent less than I had saved be- 
fore and given me after I came to towne 
in y¢ 7 years, 3/. 13s. 5a.” The seven 
years’ private accounts start as follows : 


The Money that I did ss up to town att 
ye first coming up was 4/. 8 
Lent me since yt & given he by freinds : — 


Ss + 
By father e322 
By Mother : °o 13 6 
By Grandmother . I 19 6 
By Sr James and my Lady 2 18 0 
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By Cousen Betty o 12 0 
By Sr Stephen o II Oo 
By Brother o 16 0 
By Uncle & Aunt . oO 03 0 
By Sisters . o 13 6 
Hog Money & old ‘Coate © 06 Oo 
By several. . o 04 6 
By ye Box Money ‘of ye first Aol of 

my time o 18 6 
By ye King’s Entry - © 03 0 
By Aunt Wikes  . ; ‘ - © O2 6 
By father more o o9 O 
By my Lady more. o 10 0 


or oO 


7s. 6d. I had given me more not sett down 
because layd out againe In Tokens. 


In fruit . 

Necessarys . 

Lost in wagers & other way es 

On ye Poore . 

Spent with Kindred & acquaintance 
Tokens . ‘ ° 
Given 


The additional expenses are unnoteworthy 
with the exception of “A Key toa Pen,” 
which certainly arouses curiosity; the 
price of the key was one shilling, but its 
size, shape, and use remain a mystery to 
us. 

The next page or two are filled with 
desultory memoranda of small sums re- 
ceived in the form of “tips,” and ending 
up with these two statements : — 

This being Septr ye 29th 1699 I find I have 
spent this first half of my time on my own 
charges o6/. 45. ood. 

Spent on my own acct in ye 7 years 19/. 
15s. 9 
One is tempted to speculate as to what 
form his greater extravagance during the 
second half of his time took, but on this 
point the book is silent. 

The apprenticeship ended in the early 
part of 1703, but John apparently stayed 
on in the same business for several years 
afterwards at a weekly wage of 5/. That 
this did not constitute his entire income 
is clear from a page of his diary, which 
records : — 

* Father recd of Jos. Atkins for my rent 


Dew at Lady Day 1701, 16/. 13s. ood., 
taxes being Deducted;” and again, after 
more references to Jos. Atkins: we Recd of 


my tenant in all 64/. 175. being 2 years 
rent due att Michaelmas 1703.” 

We do not find any references either in 
the diary or the accounts to the time when 
the young man began to think of taking to 
himself a wife, but his income at the high 
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The private accounts are i entered in 
detail for one-half the time of his appren- 
ticeship, and with one or two additions 
may be all summed up under the follow- 
ing heads: “ Fruit: Necessarys: Lost in 
wagers and other wayes: on yé Poore: 
Spent with kindred and acquaintance: 
Tokens: & given.” 

The regularity with which the accounts 
are kept is only equalled by the remark- 
able steadiness of his expenditure; tlie 
first and third years showing an outlay of 
exactly 1/. 2s. each, whilst the second and 
fourth each run to precisely 24. Perhaps 
it will be most interesting to examine the 
four years side by side. 


ist Year. 2nd Year. 3rd Year. 4th Year. 
a &@ Ss @. s. a. eo & 
6104 80 7 5 - 
11% 29 I 9 2 6 
2 1 I 6 27 II 
1 6 2 6 ee I 2 
41% 6 8 4 6 15 o 
_ 13 8 _ II 6 
a I 9 4 2 o 6 


value of money in those days would now 
be quite sufficiently large to enable him to 
do so, and some time within the next three 
years he wooed and won his bride. Of 
the nature of that wooing one would gladly 
learn a little more, for even with the help 
of a decided love-letter written to his mis- 
tress within six months of their marriage 
we cannot divine much. How this letter 
(probably only one amongst many of a 
like nature) ever fell again into the hands 
of its original writer, to be placed by him 
in the pocket of the little account-book, 
we are unable to say ; but there it is, yel- 
low and stained with age, and worn with 
much folding and refolding. It is written 
on the thin, rough, iarge square note-pa- 
per of the period, sealed with a monogram 
and elaborately addressed on the back : — 


For Mrs. Lydia Durrant att 
Mr. Henry Woodgate’s in 
Goudhurst 
Kent 
By Stone Crouch Bag 


The letter is so short and so quaint that 
I transcribe the whole. 


I gladly embrace ys first opportunity to tell 
you dearest Mdm yt [ arrived Safe in towne 
ys evening with a great deal of ease both to 
my horse & self; The Roads I found mpch 
better than by way of Tunbridge & Weather 
Thanks be to God pretty favourable, My 
greatest trouble was to think ye nearer I was 
to my journeys End, yt I was still ye farther 
from yr Dear Self. Dome so much Justice 


Mdm as to believe yt it is impossible for me to 
have any interest or concern nearer my heart 














then you & I am sorry so great a truth and | Recd Brother Woodford more than 


pute cannot be expressed in other Words then 
such as-sometimes are forced to serve ye pro- 
fane-use of Complements. I wish it were any 
way in my power & I hope it will ’ere long, to 
shew ye true affection I have for you & I value 
myself upon ye opportunity I promise myself 
of shortly kissing yr hand. I have not mett 
with father as yett but trust I shall tomorrow 
morning. Yr letters to Hackney shall be de- 
livered with care andspeed. I beg Mrs Wood- 
gate’s acceptance of ve oranges designed her 
ys week by Caryer, I shall rejoice to hear 
ye little one is come safe to towne & Aunt in 
a way of recovery but above all to hear of 
yt good health wch will be aninfinite joy. If 
you did believe or could Imagine how great a 
refreshment a letter from you would afford me 
at this melancholy distance you would not faile 
to write by the first post, & ye hopes I conceive 
you will do so support me under ye misfortune 
of yr absence. It is late so adding my humble 
service to Unkle’s & Mr Paris’s family with a 
thousand thanks shall extend this no farther 
than ye subscribing myself with a most sincere 
and hearty affection 
Mdm yr most humble admirer 
JoHN PAYNE. 
March 12th 1705-6 Fetter Lane. 


“ My greatest trouble was to think the 
nearer 1 was to my journeys End, that I 
was still the farther from your Dear Self,” 
— that is a very prettily turned sentence, 
and yet with a ring about it which sounds 
straight from the heart. Throughout the 
whole letter, indeed, there is a delightful 
simplicity and homeliness which even the 
stilted phraseology of the period cannot 
quite spoil, and which tempts us to think 
that when the “ melancholy distance ” (of 
some thirty miles) no longer kept the lov- 
ers apart, John may possibly have greeted 
his lady just a little more warmly than 
with that respectful touch of her hand 
which was all that epistolary conventions 
allowed him to propose to himself. At 
any rate his suit prospered, for in the 
middle of his pocket-book we come across 
two pages of diary pure and simple which 
show us that just five months after his 
letter the wished-for opportunity of show- 
ing his “true affection” was granted by 
his marriage with Mistress Lydia Durrant 
in September of the same year. Imme- 
diately following this record of his en- 
trance “into ye holy state of Matrimony, 
Sept. 4, 1706,” we have the beginning of 
his household accounts. On the credit 
side they run as follows : — 


Recd Sept. 27th, 1706 — . 


s @. 
4 weeks money from Shop . 20 00 O 
gs weeks do Nov. 2d ‘ - 2 08 O 
Recd Fa[ther] pr. Bror Woodford 20 0 o 


A QUEEN-ANNE POCKET-BOOK. 









layed out . ‘ ‘ 1. 2 ae 

Nov. 16. 2 weeks’ money . I0 00 Oo 
— 23. 1 week’s money . a 
Dec. 7. 2 weeks’ money . 10 00 
Jan. 18. 6 weeks’ money . - 30 C8 © 
Jan. 25. 1 week’s money . . § oe 


127 II oO 


The debit side is evidently headed by 
expenses in connection with the wedding, 
and it would appear that when John had 
brought his wife to town the young couple 
finished the furnishing of their house to- 
gether. 

Septr 29, 1706. 


i & d. 
Pd for hatt I II 00 
Other small things © 10 00 
Mantle ps. glass 2 10 0O 
Wife . . 210— 
Charges of journey 6 9 © 
Pd Father for house . 6 15 00 
Pd for Chaires . 4 3 0° 
2 Kills Beere © I0 00 
Wife for house . 2 6 00 
Self for Pockett ; ‘ I 00 00 
Glasses 12s. 6d., Table 8s. I 00 06 
Chest of Drawers & Do 3 16 oo 
Nov. 18th, 
Wife for house . 2 00 00 
Linen ‘ , 5 6 oo 
Shoes 9s., house 2/. 2 9 oO 
Knives 30s. : : ; - 8,16 © 
Months Rent, Board, & Servts 
wages to Michms . oy & 
Pd wife for house 2 00 00 
Linen for ditto . 3 00 6 
Buttr, Cheese, & Bacon zt £8 6 
W. Clark, Upholster to a «66 
W. Litchfeilds Bill 5 2 0 
House 6 weeks . I2 00 00 
Pd for Plate & Spoons = << = 
Pd Cheesemonger, St Martins a | 
House 2/., Handk. & Muz. 31s. 3 «#411 00 
106 12 00 


On the next page we have a reference 
to Sarah’s wages, which were 2/. 3s., but 
as no dates are given we are unable to 
decide whether this represents three or 
six months’ hire. 

We now begin to notice that besides 
“wife for house,” there is another entry 
of “wife for self,” which occurs pretty 
often, “ wife ” receiving from two to three 
pounds at once, and finally she receives 
five pounds for her “ occassions,” a myste- 
rious allusion which is perhaps explained 
by a reference later on to “ Parson and 
Clark, 13s. 3¢.,” and “ Cradle and Baskitt, 
11s. 6d.” Turning to the “Diary” we 


have the simple record of the birth, and 
sad to say the death, of his first child : — 
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My Dear first child was born ye 23'd of 
June, 1707, about ro in ye forenoon. 

Christened by ye name of Eliz. ye 25 of 
ye same month, & dyed ye rgth of July follow- 
ing about 11 at night, & lyes in ye vault in 
St Voster’s, Londa, 


With the birth of the child the house- 
hold expenses increase, and we find in 
addition to “ House 2/.” further expenses, 
which are noted down as “ extraordinary,” 
but soon cease to be looked upon as any- 
thing but ordinary. 

The household seems to have been kept 
up on a fairly large scale, for we have 
mention of a “ Kate ” and a “ Betsy ” who 
also receive wages as well as “ Sarah;” 
but it is evident from the other side of 
the page that the wife’s father lived with 
the young people and kept his own man- 
servant, paying them for board two sums 
of 472. tos. within the twelve morths. 
Items for wine and beer are very common, 
one brewer’s bill for six months being ten 
pounds. It is difficult to guess what be- 
came of the money allowed for “ House,” 
since the master paid servants’ wages, and 
bills for wine, beer, coals, groceries, house 
linen, butcher, butterman, and _ taxes. 
His wife’s allowance also was very lib- 
eral, and at various times he pays for the 
following items besides: “For Wife’s 
Scarf, 2/. tos. od.; Wife’s Callico, 1/. 7s. ; 
Wife’s Silk, 67. tos. ood.; Wife, for tip- 
pet, 42. 6s. ood.;” in fact, according to his 
own showing, he appears to have given 
his wife ample means of providing both 
for the house and herself, and then to 
have paid all her bills as well. 

Under date October, 1708, we come 
across evidence of the arrival of another 
child to replace the one too soon lost. 
This time “ Parson and Clark” head the 
list, receiving 13s. 3d.; ‘“‘Gossiping mon- 
ey” comes to I/. 2s. 6d.; “Coates for 
child, 14. 1s. 6d.; “ Midwife and Nurse, 
3/. 4s. 6d,” and the diary says : — 


My second child John was born Octr 13th, 
1708, & was baptised ye Sabbath Day follow- 
ing by W. Benjn. Ibbatt. 


There is still another record of the 
birth of a daughter, who, like the first, 
lived but a few days. 


My daughter Ann was born Novr ye rath, 
1709, & Dyed ye 19th Ditto. 


After this the regular accounts stop, as 
does also the diary, but from stray notes 
scattered through the book there would 
appear to have been born yet another 
daughter who survived infancy, but whose 





Thus in February, 1716, we read: “ Pd- 
Nurse Patch fifteen Pounds twelve shil- 
lings in full for nursing and boarding my 
Daughter to the 2oth of this Instant Feb- 
ruary.” And again, in- February, 1720, 
the child and nurse were evidently sent 
on a long visit to Huntingdon to Grand- 
mother Payne: “Pd Mother Febry y 
16th, 1728, Thirty seaven Pounds four- 
teen shillings & 6¢. in full for Butter, In- 
terest, Child, and Maide’s board and wages 
and all accts,” 

After November, 1709, there are no 
more regular house accounts, and the lit- 
tle book is used- principally for jotting 
down moneys received and larger sums 
paid out to his mother and sisters. The 
shop also ceases to be mentioned, and we 
have numerous entries of rents paid by 
tenants in Huntingdon; indeed it would 
seem that soon after the death of his 
wife’s father, which occurred in June, 
1709, John Payne left London and went 
down to manage his estates in Hunting- 
don, where he seems to have been in pos- 
session of about 1,ooo/. per annum in 
landed property, chiefly consisting of small 
farms let to tenants at from 2o0/. to 50/. per 
annum. Out of this property, however, 
he has to pay quarterly dividends to his 
mother and sister Anna, though their in- 
come, like that of most widows and un- 
married daughters of the time, was very 
small and could form no great burden on 
the estate. At what period John Payne 
again left his country house to mix once 
more in London business life, whether he 
was personally connected with the bank 
or only lent his money and his name, or 
whether indeed he ever was one of the 
founders or left that honor to his son 
John, is all a matter of conjecture, yet one 
closes the quaint little old book with feel- 
ings of regret, and would fain follow its 
owner a little further. The last date is 
1726, when he must still have been a com- 
paratively young man. 

ALICE POLLARD. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
IBSEN’S SOCIAL DRAMAS. 


So long ago that the most patient chron- 
icler of the unimportant must have forgot- 
ten the fact, I published in the pages of the 
Fortnightly Review a study of the work 
of the Norwegian poet, Henrik Ibsen, up 
to the year 1874, a study which was after- 
wards reprinted in enlarged form as part 


health must have given cause for anxiety. | of a certain volume. I mention this here 











merely to absolve myself from the duty of 
examining in the very briefest way the 
early writings of the poet. At the time 
the article I speak of appeared, the name 
of Ibsen was absolutely unrecognized in 
this country; it is a pleasure to me to 
know that-it was I who first introduced it 
to English readers —a very poor and in- 
adequate interpreter, but still the first. 
That name is now widely admired in En- 
gland, and has long passed beyond any 
need of emphatic recommendation. All 
Europe admits that it is one of the great- 
est in contemporary literature, and by 
degrees, even here, its possessor is be- 
coming studied and popularized. 

It is the more convenient to take for 
granted the work of Henrik Ibsen pre- 
vious to 1874, because what he has pub- 
lished since that year has been exclusively 
of a peculiar class, and that a class in 
which he had scarcely made any previous 
essays. The political comedy of “ De 
Unges Forbund” (The Young Men’s 
Union), which appeared as long ago as 
1869, has a little of the character of Ib- 
sen’s later social dramas, but not very 
much. All the rest of his early work — 
his astounding fours de force in dramatic 
rhyme, his saga-tragedies, his historical 
dramas, his lyrics, although in all of these 
the careful critic traces the elements of 
his later and more highly developed man- 
ner—is distinguished, to a startling de- 
gree, from his social prose dramas, by a 
total difference of form and tone. The 
work by which we judge him to-day is an 
unbroken series of seven plays, all deal- 
ing with contemporary life in Norway, all 
inspired by the same intensely modern 
spirit, all rigorously divested of every- 
thing ideal, lyrical, or coaventional, 
whether in form or spirit. These seven 
dramas are, at present, Ibsen’s claim to 
be considered as a European imaginative 
writer of the first class. By the side of 
their strenuous originality and actuality, 
the lovely creations of his youth fade into 
comparative unimportance. These were 
in the tradition of poetry ; those are either 
masterpieces of a new sort of writing or 
they are failures. 

Ibsen, be it admitted, for the sake of 
the gentle reader, is not a poet to the taste 
of every one. The school of critics now 


flourishing amongst us, to whom what is 
serious in literature is eminently distaste- 
ful, and who claim of modern writing that 
it should be light, amusing, romantic, and 
unreal, will find Ibsen much too imposing, 
The critic who is bored with Tolstoi, who 
cannot understand what Howells is aim- 
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ing at, and who sees nothing but what is 
“improper” in Guy de Maupassant, will 
not be able to put up with Ibsen. There 
is no doubt that he takes his literary 
analysis and his moral curiosity very 
“hard.” He has no conception of litera- 
ture as an anodyne, and like all converts, 
he is a more zealous enemy of esthetic 
and formal beauty in literature than those 
who have never been adepts in touching 
“the tender stops of various quills.” Ib- 
sen’s new departure was marked by the 
rejection of verse asavehicle. The latest 
of his historical plays, his “ Kejser og 
Galilzer ” (Emperor and Galilean), a vast 
ten-act tragedy as long as Dryden’s “ Con- 
quest of Granada,” was written in prose, 
and marks the transition. Ibsen had 
“srown weary of his long-loved mistress 
Rhyme,” and from that day to this he has 
used it only in short copies of verses. 
The announcement of his complete di- 
vorce reached me in a letter from which I 
will here translate a few words. He had 
told me of the preparation he was making 
for a new play—the same which after- 
wards appeared as “ Samfundets Stétter ” 
—and | ventured, with plentiful lack of 
judgment as the event proved, to beg that 
it might be in verse. Dr. Ibsen replied, — 


There is one point which I must discuss 
with you. You think my new drama ought 
to be written in verse, and that it will gain an 
advantage if itis. Here I must simply con- 
tradict you; for the piece is, as you will find, 
developed in the most realistic way possible. 
The illusion I wish to produce is that of truth 
itself; I want to produce upon the reader the 
impression that what he is reading is actually 
taking place before him. If I were to use 
verse, I should by so doing be stultifying my 
own intention and the object which I placed 
before me. The variety of everyday and un- 
important characters, which I have intention- 
ally introduced into the piece, would be effaced 
(udviskede) and blended into one another, if I 
had allowed them all to converse in a rhythmic 
movement. We are no longer living in the 
time of Shakespeare, and among sculptors 
there is beginning to be a discussion whether 
statuary ought not to be painted with lively 
colors. Much can be said for and against 
such a practice. I myself would not have the 
Venus of Milos painted, but I would rather 
see a negro’s head carved in black marble 
than in white. On the whole, my feeling is 
that literary form ought to be in relation to 
the amount of a ae is spread over 
the representation. y new drama is not, 
indeed, a tragedy in the old-world signification 
of the word, but what I have tried to depict 
in it is human beings, and for that very reason 
I have not allowed them to talk ‘‘ the language 
of the gods.”’ 
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This severely realistic conception of 
what dramatic form should be, a concep- 
tion which sounded oddly at first on the 
lips of a poet who had written impas. 
sioned five-act plays entirely in elaborate 
rhymed measures, was in strict harmony 
with the mental and moral tone of the 
agthor in this his new departure. Dr. 
Georg Brandes, in his interesting volume, 
“Det Moderne Gjennembruds Mend,” 
has given us some valuable particulars 
regarding Ibsen’s political and philosoph- 
ical experiences at this crisis of his life. 
During the Franco-German war, it would 
seem that his sentiment with regard to life 
and history underwent a complete revolu- 
tion. He woke up tosee, or to think he saw, 
that we were living in the last scene of 
the last act of a long drama; that all which 
politics, morals, literature were giving us 
was but the last and driest crumbs swept 
up from under the table of eighteenth-cen- 
tury revolution; that “ Liberty, equakty, 
and fraternity ” was played out as a motto, 
and had come to mean the direct opposite 
of what it meant to “the late lamented 
Guillotine.” He saw, or thought he saw, 
politicians wasting their energies on local 
and superficial revolutions, not perceiving 
that all things were making ready for a 
universal revolt of the spirit of men. A 
few months later, in the following sen- 
tences, he anticipated, with a very sur- 
prising exactitude, recent utterances of 
Tolstoi. Ibsen wrote thus to Georg 
Brandes : — 


The State is the curse of the individual 
How has the national strength of Prussia 
been purchased? By the sinking of the indi- 
vidual in a politicai and geographical formula. 
. . . The State must go! That will be a rev- 
olution which will find me on its side. Un- 
dermine the idea of the State, set up in its 
place spontaneous action, and the idea that 
spiritual relationship is the only thing that 
makes for unity, and you will start the ele- 
ments of a liberty which will be something 
worth possessing. 


It was in such a mood as this that Ib- 
sen received news of the Paris Commune 
with extreme disgust, regarding this cari- 
cature of his ideal as likely to delay the 
realization of his genuine desire through 
at least a generation. To await the new 
revolution, as religious mystics await the 
solemn Second Advent, was now useless. 
The hope of the immediate future had 
sunk behind the Seine, and Ibsen turned 
from watching the horizon to diagnose 
the symptoms of that mortal moral disease 
of which, as it appeared to him, Europe 
was fast advancing towards social death. 








The hypocrisy of society and the brutality 
of personal egotism — these were the prin- 
cipal outward signs of that inward but 
universal malady which he saw the world 
sinking beneath. It was with no thought 
of reforming society, with no zeal of the 
missionary or the philanthropist, that he 
started on his new series of studies. He 
would spend the few years left to him 
before the political agony of Europe in 
noting down, with an accuracy hitherto 
unparalleled, the symptoms of her dis- 
order. But with him always, since 1870, © 
there has remained, pre-eminent among 
his political convictions, this belief that 
the State is the natural enemy of the indi- ~ 
vidual, Always an exile from his own 
country, he had settled in Dresden, re- 
joicing in the freedom of a small and 
uninfluential government. But in 1875, 
when Saxony became more and more 
identified with the vaunting glory and 
greatness of the empire, he fled again. In 
a letter to me at that time he says: “I 
must go. In April I shall flit to Munich, 
and see if I can settle there for two or 
three years. I fancy that all spiritual life 
breathes with greater fulness and comfort 
there than here in north Germany, where 
the State and politics have drafted all the 
strength of the people into their service, 
and have arrested all genuine interests.” 
Always this bogey of the State, paralyz- 
ing individual action, driving the poet 
through the cities of Europe to avoid the 
iron clangor of its colossal system of , 
wheels. 

Such was, briefly, the mood, as a liter- 
ary artist and as a political moralist, in 
which Ibsen started upon the creation of 
his remarkable series of dramas. To 
enumerate them—and this must now be 
done —is to enumerate the entire pub- 
lished work of twelve years. Courted and 
flattered as he has been, tempted by the 
results of his immense prosperity to bend 
to slighter and less arduous work, Ibsen 
has never, during this long period of final 
maturity, resigned for a moment his idea 
of diagnosing, ina series of sternly real- 
istic dramas, the disease of which this 
poor weary world of ours, according to his 
theory, is expiring. At present these plays 
are seven in number, issued in the win- 
ters of the years successively named. 
First came “Samfundets Stétter” (The 
Pillars of Society), in 1877; then “Et 
Dukkehjem” (A Doll’s House), in 1879; 
“ Gengangere”’ (Ghosts), in 1881; “ En 
Foikefiende ” (An Enemy of the People), 
in 1882; “ Vildanden ” (The Wild Duck), 
in 1884; “ Rosmersholm ” (the name of an 




















old manor-house), in 1886; and, lastly, 
“Fruen fra Havet” (The Lady from the 
Sea), in 1888. Some brief description of 
these seven dramas, all closely related to 
one another, will give a rough idea, to 
those who do not read Danish, of a very 
extraordinary group of literary products. 

In “ The Pillars of Society ” Ibsen pub- 
lished a play which did not at once dis- 
cover to critical readers the fact that he 
was making a new departure. In the 
first place it was a drama of to-day, the 
scene of which was laid in a little Norwe- 
gian seaside town, and Ibsen had already 
once, in “De Unges Forbund” (The 
Young Men’s Union) of 1869, written a 
modern political comedy of life in such a 
part of his native country. Inthe second 
place, the piece distinctly recalled, both in 
form and in substance, Bjornson’s exceed- 
ingly successful satiric drama “ En Fallit” 
(A Bankruptcy), which had attracted a 
great deal of attention in 1875. Looking 
back at the two plays, it is now difficult to 
understand what relation it was we thought 
we saw between them. The interest in 
Bjornson’s play has faded, that in Ibsen’s 
has increased ; but undoubtedly, at the first 
production of “ The Pillars of Society,” it 
seemed to be less original than it now 
seems. Bjornson, with his fresh and vivid 
fancy, ill-regulated zeal for moral health, 
and uncertain powers of technical dra- 
matic skill, has scarcely held his own with 
Ibsen of late years. But it is difficult not 
to believe that the rivalry between these 
two great poets has been beneficial to the 
greater of the two, and if I had space, or 
could hope to hold the interest of the 
reader in such a discussion, I should like 
to dwell upon the relation of Bjornson’s 
“ Leonora” and “ The New System” to 
“A Doll’s House,” and the possible influ- 
ence of Bjornson’s “ A Glove” on “ The 
Wild Duck.” As far as strenuousness of 
purpose, depth of psychological insight, 
and freedom from passion are concerned, 
however, Ibsen appears to me to be as 
indisputably superior to Bjornson as in 
grace of touch and occasional felicity of 
expression he is inferior. 

A certain local and peculiarly Norwe- 
gian species of hypocritical respectability 
is the main disease treated in “ The Pil- 
lars of Society.” The pathognomonic 
sign which attends this special malady and 
distinguishes it from all others, is the 
cautious lying silence which holds its 
tongue so carefully, in small social circles, 
and wraps around its consciousness of 
guilt garment after garment of false pro- 
priety, spurious indignation, and prudent 
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hypocrisy. The hero of the play is Con- 
sul Bernick, whose ship-building business 
is the wealthiest and longest-established 
industry in the town—who is the main 
“pillar,” in fact, upon which society sup- 
ports itself. He not only acts as a support 
to the trade and the finance of the place, 
but by his studied morality he gives high 
tone to its social character, The town 
bristles with his charities and his improve- 
ments, and he is the very darling of its 
respectabilities. There are, however, two 
shadows, rather than spots, upon the lumi- 
nous disk of this great moral sun. It is 
whispered that Dina Dorf, the agreeable 
young female to whom the consul has so 
condescendingly given a home in his fam- 
ily, is the daughter of a married woman, a 
strolling actress, by Johan Ténneson, 
Mrs. Bernick’s younger brother, who was 
forced in consequence of this intrigue to 
leave for America, robbing the Bernicks 
of a large sum of money in the act of his 
departure. It is, moreover, known that 
Mrs. Bernick’s half-sister, Lena Hessel, 
obstinately persisted in following her 
nephew to the United States, and has dis- 
graced herself there by lecturing, and 
even by publishing a successful book. 
These misfortunes, however, are never 
mentioned, or mentioned only to call forth 
sympathy for the irreproachable Bernick. 

When the curtain rises on “ The Pillars 
of Society,” we are introduced, in a bril- 
liant succession of scenes, and in a spirit 
of pure comedy, to the bustle of social and 
industrial life in the little seaport town. 
z\n artisan, who is foreman of the Work- 
men’s Society, is reminded: ‘ You are, 
first and foremost, foreman in Consul Ber- 
nick’s wharf. Your first and foremost 
duty is towards the society which calls 
itself Consul Bernick’s -firm, for that is 
what we all live by.” Ladies, the clergy, 
those townsfolk whose interest it is to get 
a railway opened to the town, every person 
of whatever species, who exists in and on 
the municipality, are seen to be whirled 
in the current of Bernick’s stupendous 
egotism, and the smallest critical objection 
to his'sauthority is parried either by a 
thregt or else by an appeal to do nothing 
to undermine so invaluable a pillar of the 
social’ edifice. Yet with the opening of 
the second act we learn that this splendid 
reputation for respectability is all based 
upon a structure of lies, and, strangely 
enough, we begin at this point to study 
Bernick with curiosity. What seemed an 
insupportable fatuity is seen to be a deep 
design of cunning hypocrisy, a magnificent 
chef-d’auvre of egotistical force of pur- 
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pose. We are present at the development 
of a moral intrigue far more serious than 
any of the roseate imbroglios of eigh- 
teenth-century comedy; the Scapins and 
the Mascarilles, whose impudence has de- 
scended, in forms always wholly conven- 
tional, to the common drama of our day, 
are swallowed up, are lost and buried, in 
this gigantic figure of a knave, before 
whom the Church, and the sex, and the 
commune, alike bow down as to a god. 

Gradually the edifice of lies comes top- 
pling down like a house of cards. In the 
episode of the mother of Dina Dorf, it has 
been Consul Bernick himself, and not 
Johan Ténneson, who has been the actor, 
while Johan has really sacrificed himself 
to shield the consul. The story of the 
theft is a pure fiction; and on Johan To6n- 
neson’s reappearance in Norway the dan- 
ger breaks out again. Bernick resolves 
to ship him away again ir an untrustwor- 
thy vessel, and as he braces himself to the 
committing of this murder, a torchlight 
procession of the townsfolk is in the act 
of approaching his house, to congratulate 
him on his support of public morality. 
Johan does not, as a matter of fact, start 
in the leaky ship, but the toils are gather- 
ing around the consul, and when the torch- 
light procession arrives, half in remorse, 
half in cynicism, he makes a clean breast 
of all his rogueries. The revelation comes 
like a thunderbolt on the deputation, and 
the townsfolk regard the confessions more 
as eccentricity than anything else. The 
firm of Bernick and Co. will rule the roast, 
we feel, as much as everit did. The air 
has been cleared; that is all. There has 
been a moral thunderstorm. The play 
ends thus : — 


Bernick. — There is another thing which I 
have learned in these last days. It is that 
you women are the real pillars of society. 

Miss Hessel. — That’s a poor lesson to have 
learned, brother. No! the spirits of truth 
and liberty, those are the pillars of society. 


The whitewashing of Bernick at the end 
gives a somewhat conventional termina- 
tion to this picturesque and powerful play, 
one of the most animated in action which 
the poet has produced. “The Pillars of 
Society” was still, in measure, a well- 
manufactured drama, of the admired type 
familiar to managers. Ibsen does not 
recur again to this type. Henceforth he 
carries his realism to a much further ex- 
tent, and aims at giving no more and no 
less than an accurate diagram of a section 
of life. During the two years which pre- 


ceded his next public appearance, he gave 
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great thought and attention to the ques- 
tion of form, and his second social tragi- 
comedy was a much more serious affair. 

No work of Ibsen’s, not even his beau- 
tiful Puritan opera of “ Brand,” has excited 
so much controversy as “ A Doll’s House.” » 
This was, no doubt, to a very great extent 
caused by its novel presentment of the 
mission of women in modern society. In 
the dramas and romances of modern Scan- 
dinavia, and especially in those of Ibsen 
and Bjornson, the function of women had 
been clearly defined. She was to be the 
helper, the comforter, the inspirer, the 
guerdon of man in his struggle towards 
loftier forms of existence. When man 
fell on the upward path, woman’s hand 
was to be stretched to raise him; when 
man went wandering away on ill and sav- 
age courses, woman was to wait patiently 
over her spinning-wheel, ready to welcome 
and to pardon the returning prodigal ; 
when the eyes of man grew weary in 
watching for the morning star, its rays 
were to flash through the crystal tears of 
woman.* But in “A Doll’s House” he 
confronted his audience with a new con- 
ception. Woman was no longer to be the 
shadow following man, or if you will, a 
skin-leka attending man, but an indepen- 
dent entity, with purposes and moral 
functions of her own. Ibsen’s favorite 
theory of the domination of. the individual 
had hitherto been confined to one sex; 
here he carries it over boldly to the other. 
The heroine of “A Doll’s House,” the 
puppet in that establishment four rire, is 
Nora Helmar, the wife of a Christiania 
barrister. The character is drawn upon 
childish lines, which often may remind 
the English reader of Dora in “ David 
Copperiield.” She has, however, passed 
beyond the Dora stage when the play 
opens. She is the mother of children, 
she has been a wife for half-a-dozen years. 
But the spoiling of injudicious parents 
has been succeeded by the spoiling of a 
weak and silly husband. Nora remains 
childish, irrational, concentrated on tin 
cares and empty interests, without he 
control or self-respect. Her doctor and 
her husband have told her not to give 
way to her passion for candy in any of its 
seductive forms; but she is introduced to 
us greedily eating macaroons on the sly, 
and denying that she has touched one 
when suspicion is aroused. 

Here, then, in Nora Helmar, the poet 
starts with the figure of a woman in whom 

* In his early historical tragedy of “The Pretend- 


ers’ Ibsen had put it: **To love, to sacrifice all and to- 
be forgotten — that is woman’s saga.’”’ 














the results of the dominant will of man, 
. , Stultifying the powers and gifts of woman- 
hood, are seen in their extreme develop- 
ment. Environed by selfish kindness, 
petted and spoiled for thirty years of 
dwarfed existence, this pretty, playful, 
amiable, and apparently happy little wife 
is really a tragical victim of masculine 
egotism. A nature exorbitantly desirous 
of leaning on a stronger will has been 
seized, condemned, absorbed by the na- 
tures of her father and herhusband. She 
lives in them and by them, without moral 
instinct of her own, or any law but their 
pieasure. The result of this weakness — 
this, as Ibsen conceives, criminal subordi- 
nation of the indivfduality —is that when 
Nora is suddenly placed in a responsible 
position, when circumstances demand 
from her a moral judgment, she has none 
to give; the safety, even the comfort, of 
the man she loves precede all other con- 
siderations, and with a light heart she 
forges a document to shield her father or 
to preserve her husband’s name. She 
sacrifices honor for love, her conscience 
being still in too rudimentary a state to 
understand that there can be ary honor 
that is distinguishable from love. Thus 
Dora would have acted, if we can conceive 
Dora as ever thrown into circumstances 
which would permit her to use the pens 
she was so patient in holding. But Nora 
Helmar has capacities of undeveloped 
character which make her far more inter- 
esting than the, to say the truth, slightly 
fabulous Dora. Her insipidity, her doll- 
ishness, come from the incessant repres- 
sion of her family life. She is buried, as 
it were, in cotton-wool, swung into arti- 
ficial sleep by the egotistical fondling of 
the men on whom she depends for emo- 
tional existence. But when once she tears 
the wrappings away, and leaps from the 
pillowed hammock of her indolence, she 
rapidly develops an energy of her own, 
and the genius of the dramatist is dis- 
played in the rare skill with which he 
makes us witness the various stages of 
this awaking. At last, in an extraordinary 
scene, she declares that she can no longer 
live in her doll’s house ; husband and wife 
sit down at opposite ends of a table, and 
argue out the situation in a dialogue which 
covers sixteen pages, and Nora dashes 
out into the city, into the night; while the 
curtain falls as the front door bangs be- 
hind her. 

The world is always ready to discuss 
the problem of marriage, and this very 
fresh and odd version of “ L’Ecole des 
Femmes” excited the greatest possible 
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interest throughout the north of Europe. 
The close of the play, in particular, was a 
riddle hard to be deciphered. Nora, it 
was said, might feel that the only way to 
develop her own individuality was to leave 
her husband, but why should she leave 
her children? The poet evidently held 
the relation he had described to be such 
an immoral one, in the deepest and broad- 
est sense, that the only way out of the 
difficulty was to cut the Gordian knot, 
children or no children. In almost Nora’s 
very last reply, moreover, there is a glim- 
mer of relenting. The most wonderful of 
things may happen, she confesses; the 
reunion of a developed wife to a reformed 
husband is not, she hints, beyond the 
range of what is possible. We are left 
with the conviction that it rests with him, 
with Helmar, to allow himself to be led 
through the fires of affliction to the feet 
of a Nora who shall no longer be a doll. 
Ibsen’s dramas have a curious way of 
containing each the germ of the action of 
the next. As the relation of Bernick to 
his wife suggests to us the whole plot of 
“A Doll’s House,” so the horrible inci- 
dent of the diseased friend of the family, 
the dissipated and dying Dr. Rank, fore- 
shadows the subject of “ Ghosts.” This, 
or I am very much mistaken, is one of the 
most thrilling and amazing works in mod- 
ern literature. I know nothing to com- 
pare with it for sheer moral horror except 
“Le Crime et le Chatiment.” The ghosts, 
or revenants, who give their name to this 
piece, are the results of self-indulgent 
egotism, of sensual hypocrisy, stalking 
through the lives of the next generation of 
men. These are the spectres of the pleas- 
ures of the dead, the teeth of the children 
set on edge by those sour grapes that 
their fathers ate. The warping of indi- 
viduality by hereditary weakness, caused 
by selfish indulgence, is the tragic central 
idea of the dreadful play of “Ghosts.” 
It opens with light comedy, but the plot 
instantly thickens. A wealthy widow, 
mother of one son, an interesting delicate 
youth who has chiefly resided in Paris, 
welcomes that son on his return to be 
present at the opening of an asylum which 
had been built in honor of her husband’s 
memory. He, the late Captain Alving, 
has been a “pillar of society” and of the 
Church. His wife knows, and always has 
known, that he was a person of hopelessly 
dissolute conduct, but her life during their 
marriage was sacrificed to a skilful con- 
cealment of this fact, and since his death 
she has labored no less to preserve his 
reputation unsullied. Some remarks of 
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her son Oswald about the non-matrimo- 
nial but yet faithful connections entered 
into so often by artists and men of letters 
in France —remarks made to the conven- 
tional and shallow Pastor Manders —lead 
to a discussion in which, after her son has 
left the room, Mrs. Alving tears the mask 
from the hypocrisy of her husband’s past 
life and the torture of her own. She 
relates a certain incident which finally 
opened her eyes to her husband’s moral 
incapacity, and made her send her little 
son away, as a baby, out of such corrupt- 
ing influences. She has scarcely finished 
telling this story, which frightens Pastor 
Manders half out of his wits, when through 
a door left ajar they hear Oswald repeat- 
ing the particular offence, and,-starting 
up, Mrs. Alving groans out the word 
“Ghosts!” Her care has been in vain; 
the spectre of hereditary vices has revis- 
ited her swept and garnished home. 

So far, no doubt, Alexander Dumas /i/s 
or even Sardou would go. But Ibsen, in 
his daring realism, goes much farther still. 
The only confidant of Mrs. Alving, in the 
dreadful guard she kept over the outward 
respectability of her husband, had been 
his physician, and the poet, with unpar- 
alleled daring, pursues the phantoms into 
a still lower circle of hell. In her life of 
long-drawn moral anguish, in the sacrifice 
of her individuality to hypocritical shams 
of every kind, the only reality which has 
escaped the universal taint of falseness 
has been the mutual love of mother and 
son. She has separated herself all these 
years from Oswald, that his young life 
might be untouched by the moral miasma 
of his home, but she has kept up close 
intimacy with him by correspondence, and 
he loves her warmly. Now he has re- 
turned, ignorant of the truth about his 
father, and devoted to his mother, the lat- 
ter hopes to enter at last upon a period of 
rest and happiness, in which she need 
pretend nothing and endure nothing, but 
lie at peace watching the growth of Os- 
wald’s character. But she notices that he 
drinks too freely, smokes too much, and 
seems always restless and listless. At 
last he confesses to her that he is never 
well, that his life is physically ruined, that 
his nerves and body are a wreck. The 
evil advances with the play. His brain 
rapidly softens; in the long and almost 
intolerably affecting scene with which the 
play ends his reason flickers out, and the 
spectator, when the curtain falls, is left 
uncertain whether his mother will, or will 
not, indulge his last conscious wish, and 
cut his senseless second childhood short 
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with a dose of morphia. It is hardly pos- 
sible, in addressing the prudish English 
reader, to suggest the real meaning of the 
whole thing. Ghosts! ghosts! the aveng- 
ing deities born of the unclean blood that 
spurtled from the victim of Cronos! How 
any human creature can see the play acted 
through without shrieking with mental 
anguish, I cannot tell. Perhaps the dis- 
traction of the scene makes it a little less 
terrible to witness than to read. As lit- 
erature, at all events, if anything exists 
outside AZschylus and Shakespeare more 
direct in its appeal to the conscience, 
more solemn, more poignant, than the 
last act of “Ghosts,” I at least do not 
know where to look for*it. 

A storm of ill-will from the press was at 
first the only welcome which “ Ghosts ” re- 
ceived. It was not possible that it should 
be otherwise. Conveational readers were 
shocked by the theme, and the drastic 
treatment of the theme; artistic readers 
could not reconcile themselves to such an 
outrage upon dramatic tradition. The tide 
soon turned; the amazing power and orig- 
inality of the drama, and its place in its 
author’s work, were presently perceived. 
In the mean time the wash-pot of journal- 
ism was poured over the poet. A year 
later he took his revenge in the interest- 
ing novelette in dialogue —for it really 
cannot be called a play—named “An 
Enemy of the People.” Bjornson had been 
saying, with his careless vehemence, “ The 
majority is always right;” Ibsen sardon- 
ically answers, “ Excuse me, the majority 
is never right!” The hero of “An En- 
emy of the People” is a sort of Henrik 
Ibsen in practical life, a critic who is exe- 
crated because he tells the unvarnished 
truth to unwilling ears. The poet is, if it be 
possible, less optimistic in this than even 
in his preceding drama. The situation is 
this. Acertain Dr. Tomas Stockmann has 
made the fortune of a little Norwegian 
seaside watering-place, by developing its 
natural resources, and by creating pub- 
lic baths, which are a centre of popular 
attraction. This little impoverished com- 
munity has found, thanks to Dr. Stock- 
mann, that its speculation in the baths has 
proved to be “a broken hill” Unhappily, 
Dr. Stockmann, who is physician and san- 
itary officer to the town as well as director 
of the baths, discovers that the drainage 
system of the place is defective, and that 
the water is full of impurities. He warns 
the municipality in vain. To make altera- | 
tiens would frighten away the public, and! 
affect, perhaps destroy, the popularity of 
the watering-place ; and besides, there is 
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no other outlet for the drainage of the 
tan-works of an influential citizen. The 
municipality determines nothing must be 
done. Dr. Stockmann then appeals to the 
newspapers on both sides ; they are unani- 
ous that nothing must be printed. He 
summons a public meeting; it hisses him 
down and will let nothing be said. It is 
at this meeting that they whom he has for 
sO many years sustained and benefited 
howl at him as “an enemy of the people.” 
s He is boycotted, stoned, and driven from 
the town, merely for saying aloud what 
every one privately knows to be the truth. 
The allegory is transparent, and the play 
/ is really a piece of rather violent personal 
‘The story would make an inter- 
esting novel; it hardly endures dramatic 
treatment. The work, however, remains 
so far dramatically true that Dr. Stock- 
mann is in no personal degree Ibsen him- 
self, or even a mere mouthpiece for his 
ideas, but represents a type, a tempera- 
ment, of a very conceivable and consistent 
kind. He is a Radical so intense that the 
business of Radicalism itself is as hateful 
to him as any other form of political jug- 
Absolute honesty, at whatever 
cost; absolute devotion to individuality, 
no matter who is offended, — these are the 
only rules for conduct that he recognizes. 
Accordingly, while Scandinavian criticism 
has been almost unanimous in holding that 
“ An Enemy of the People” is below the 
level of its azthor’s works, and has some- 
thing provincial and temporary in its evo- 
lution, I cannot but hold Dr. Stockmann 
to be one of the most original, and to me 
most distinct, of Ibsen’s creations. There 
is a great deal of Count Tolstoi in him, 
but whether Ibsen knew anything of the 
personal life and character of the great 
Russian so long ago as 1882 I cannot tell. 
In “An Enemy of the People” the 
animal spirits of the poet seemed to sup- 
port him on a high wave of indignant 
idealism. He declared the majority tame 
and cowardly and hypocritical, it is true, 
but vowed that the good man, even if 
quite solitary, may find his virtue his own 
reward, and exult like the sons of the 
morning. But all this physical glow of 
battle had faded out when he came to 
write “ The Wild Duck,” a strange, melan- 
choly, and pessimistic drama, almost with- 
out a ray of light from end to end. This 
is a vey long piay, by far the most ex- 
tended of the series, and is, on the whole, 
the least interesting to read, although, like 
all its author’s works, it possesses scenes 
of a thrilling vivacity. The wild duck 
which gives its name to the piece is an 
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unhappy bird which is kept in captivity 
in a garret, and is supposed to be shot at 
last with a pistol by a morbid little girl. 
Unfortunately it is herself the little <irl is 
found to have shot, and by no means 
accidentally. The hero is a most distress- 
ing Gregers Werle, a type of the new 
nevrotic class ; a weak and bloodless crea- 
ture, full of half-formed aspirations, and 
half-delirious hopes for the future of hu- 
manity. In “The Wild Duck” cynical 
selfishness is absolutely dominant; it has 
it all its own way to the end, and, if I 
comprehend the undercurrent of the plot 
at all, the ideal spirit of goodness is the 
untamed bird in its close and miserable 
garret, captive to circumstances, and with 
no hope of escape. There is really not a 
character in the book that inspires confi- 
dence or liking. I confess a preference 
for the merry cynic, Dr. Relling, with his 
monstrous set of immoral paradoxes. The 
photographer, Helling Ekdal, who bullies 
the wild duck and drives his relatives 
crazy with his hateful tricks and his man- 
ners, is almost beyond what a reader can 
bear. I read “ The Wild Duck” on deck 
as I crossed the Atlantic in the winter of 
its publication, and I shall always identify 
its gloomy pages with the desolate envi- 
ronment of the dreadful ocean. “The 
Wild Duck ” is not the kind of imaginative 
literature that Mr. Lang would appear to 
hanker after. It is not an anodyne by any 
means; and if it is a medicine I do not 
quite understand how the dose is ex- 
pected toact. There can be no doubt that 
it is by far the most difficult of Ibsen’s 
dramas for a reader to comprehend. I 
am told, however, that it is effective 
enough on the stage. 

In “ Rosmersholm” Ibsen rose again to 
the height of his genius. This is no less 
sad a play than the most mournful of its 
predecessors, but it labors under no ob- 
scurity of motive or sluggishness of story. 
It is charged to an extraordinary degree 
with the explosive elements of modern 
thought and morals, and it is a chain of 
veritable ethical surprises. It closes, as 
we shall see, in utter darkness, but in the 
course of the piece so many flashing 
threads of hope and love have been intro- 
duced that the entire web cannot be pro- 
nounced dismal. It is a story of what the 
French call une fin de race. At the old 
manor-house of Rosmersholm, the family 
of Rosmer have lived for generation after 
generation, conservative, honorable, and 
reserved. The Rosmers have always been 
distinguished, they have never been amus- 
ing. No Rosmer has ever been known to 
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laugh, and their prestige has spread a kind 
of anti-hilarious tradition around them. 
In the neighborhood of Rosmersholm it 
has long been considered ungentleman-like 
to be merry. The last of the Rosmers, 
Johannes, formerly priest of the parish, 
remains in the house, its latest represen- 
tative. His wife, Beate, who long had 
languished in a melancholy and distracted 
state, drowned herself just outside the 
door, in the milldam, a little more than a 
year before the play begins. Yet much 
earlier than that a poor but extremely 
clever girl from Finmark, Rebecca West, 
had entered the household, and gradually 
had obtained complete moral authority in 
it. Rebecca West is one of Ibsen’s most 
admirable creations. She is an adven- 
turess, as much as was our other friend of 
the name, Miss Sharp. But there is a 
great distinction between the too Beckies. 
Rebecca West thirsts for power, for influ- 
ence, for independence, and she is scarcely 
more scrupulous than Becky Sharp, but 
intellectually and spiritually she is a very 
much finer creature. In a certain sense 
she is beneficent; her instincts are cer- 
tainly distinguished, and even splendid; 
had she been completely successful, she 
would have been an exceptionally ad- 
mired member of society. She comes 
into the morbid and melancholy environ- 
ment of the Rosmers, with all her warmth 
of vitality. She is fired with a longing to 
save and to rehabilitate the family. She 
sees that Beateis past helping, and she 
therefore sweeps her away into the mill- 
dam as fast as she can; she sees that 
Johannes, with his beautiful mind and 
delicate, harmonious ideas, can be re- 
deemed, if only Beate is got rid of. But 
with Beate must go the old Conservative 
religion, the old high and dry politics. 
Johannes Rosmer must free himself from 
prejudice, as Rebecca has freed herself. 
After Eeate’s suicide, things gradually 
grow more hopeful in the sad old house. 
Rosmer and Rebecca, always on the foot- 
ing of friends only, remain together, and 
become more and more attached to one 
another. Rosmer takes the color of Re- 
becca in all things; accepts the Radical- 
ism that she, a nameless daughter of the 
people, delights in; gradually drops the 
Christianity that she disdains. But mean- 
while a strange psychological change has 
taken place in her own ideas. Passion- 
ately in love with Rosmer, it has been her 
constant disappointment that he, with his 
old-world honor and his Rosmer timidity, 
has never suggested any closer relation 
between them than that of friendship. But 
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as months pass on, she catches his sensi- 
tive distinction; Anteros takes the place 
of Eros in her breast, and in her new in- 
tensity of spiritualized affection, she can- 
not think otherwise of herself than as 
Rosmer’s friend. Her old work as an ad- 
venturess, however, revenges itself; their 
fair companionship is rudely broken into 
from without. To prevent the scandal 
which idle tongues have raised, Rosmer, 
deeply shocked, offers instant marriage to 
Rebecca. But, in the mean while, con- 
science has brought up before her the 
spectre of Beate, persecuted to her death, 
and she dares not accept. Rosmer finds 
that the last of a venerated race cannot 
with impunity break all the political, moral, 
and religious traditions of his family. He 
is solitary in his freedom of mind, and 
even between Rebecca and himself the 
demon of doubt has penetrated. At last, 
after Rebecca has, by a full confession, 
sacrificed all to recover Rosmer’s love, 
and has not regained it fully, they arrive 
at the determination to end their con- 
fused and hopeless relations by plunging 
together into the milldam where Beate 
drowned herself. Their suicide is ob- 
served, at the very close of the play, by 
an old woman, from the windows of the 
manor-house; and the house of Rosmer 
has fallen. The most obvious of many 
morals in this striking play is that new 
faith, modern ideas in ethics and religion, 
cannot with safety be put-into old bottles. 
Opinions may perforce be altered,. but the 
hereditary tendency remains, paralyzing 
the will. 

Since the earlier part of this article was 
written, I have received Ibsen’s Christmas 
gift to his admirers, his new drama of * The 
Lady from the Sea.” Perhaps the charm 
of noveity has biassed me, but I think not; 
I fancy this new work will be admitted to 
be one of the brightest jewels in the poet’s 
crown. He has never been more daring 
in his analysis of character, never more 
brilliant in his evolution of it, than here; 
and there is thrown over the whole play a 
glamor of poetry, of mystery, of landscape 
beauty, which has not appeared in Ibsen’s 
work, to anything like the same extent, 
since * Per Gynt.” And, moreover, after 
so many tragedies, this is a comedy. The 
title can scarcely be translated, because a 
havfrue is a mermaid, a “sea-lady,” and 
there is an under-meaning in this. It is 
the old story of the mortal who “left 
lonely forever the kings of the sea,” In 
a little coast town of Norway — very pos- 
sibly the poet's birthplace, Skien — the 
district physician, Dr. Wangel, being left 
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a widower with two daughters, thinks he | 


will marry again. But at the mouth of the 
fjord, in a lighthouse on a desolate skerry, 
an exquisite girl lives with her father, the 
keeper. Wangel makes her acquaintance, 
falls in love with her, and persuades her 
tomarry him. He frankly tells her of his 
own previous happy marriage, and she 
confesses it is not the first time she has 
been wooed. But the alliance is a fortu- 
nate one, until she loses her firstborn and 
only child. From that time she becomes 
gloomy, wayward, and morbid, and though 
she loves her husband, she seems divided 
from him. She is still to all the town 
“the lady from the sea,” the sea-wife. 
She pines for the roaring tides, for the 
splendor and resonance of the unconquer- 
able ocean, and nothing takes the place 
of the full salt breeze she has abandoned. 
She bathes every day in the harbor, but 
she disdains these tame and spiritless 
waters of the fjerd, and declares that they 
do her no good. She has lived the very 
life of the sea; her blood has tides in it, is 
subject to ebb and flow. She has been 


transplanted too late from her ocean rock ; 
she pines like a seaweed in a tank or a 
petrel in a cage. 

But there is more than this to afflict her 
spirit. 


The old alliance she hinted at was 
a betrothal to a nameless man, a Finn, 
nursed, perhaps, by some storm-gathering 
witch, mate of a ship, who has exercised 
an absorbing influence over her. Heisa 
creature of the sea, a sort of impersona- 
tion of the waves. She confesses all this 
to her husband, and tells him that she one 
day received a letter from this man, sum- 
moning her to a rendezvous on a desolate 
promontory. When she got there he told 
her that he had murdered his captain (a 
godly slaughter, by his own account), and 
was now flying from justice. He took a 
ring from her, tied it to one of his own, 
and flung it out tosea. The result of this 
enforced betrothal, to which her own will 
was never a partner, is that she feels ever 
more and more the sea, embodied in this 
wild, seafaring Finn, coming between her 
and her husband. At last, in the play, 
the Finn comes back to claim her, and it 
is not until her husband leaves her per- 
fectly free to choose between the two men, 
and liberates her individual responsibil- 
ity, that the morbid charm is broken, and 
she rapturously elects to remain with her 
husband, while the merman goes des- 
perately down into his waters. It is im- 
possible here to give the smallest idea of 
the imagination, subtlety, and wit con- 
centrated in carrying out this curious 
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story. “The Lady from the Sea” is con- 
nected with the previous plays by its 
emphatic defence of individuality and its 
statement of the imperative necessity of 
developing it; but the tone is quite un- 
usually sunny, and without a tinge of 
pessimism. It is in some respects the 
reverse of “ Rosmersholm;” the bitter- 
ness of restrained and baulked individual- 
ity, which ends in death, being contrasted 
with the sweetness of emancipated and 
gratified individuality, which leads to 
health and peace. 

Here must be drawn toa close this brief 
and imperfect sketch of the great Nor- 
wegian poet’s seven social dramas. I 
have spoken of them merely from the lit- 
erary side; much could and should be 
said of them from the theatrical.* It is 
easy to be led away into extravagant 
praise of what is comparatively little 
known. Perhaps better-equipped critics 
than myself, if they read Danish, would 
say that they found Ibsen occasionally 
provincial, sometimes obscure, often fan- 
tastic and enigmatical. Those to whom 
the most modern spirit in literature is 
distasteful, who see nothing but the 
stitches of the canvas in the vast pictures 
of Tolstoi, would reject Ibsen, or would 
hark back to his old, sweet, flute-like 
lyrics. But others, who believe that lit- 
erature is alive, and must progress over 
untrodden ground with unfamiliar steps, 
will recognize a singular greatness in this 
series of social dramas, and will not 
grudge a place for Henrik Ibsen among 
the foremost European writers of the 
nineteenth century. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 


* Last spring I had the pleasure of attending a course 
of lectures on the modern drama, at the Royal Institu- 
tion, by Mr. William Archer. In the course of the 
second of these he spoke in a very interesting manner 
of Ibsen as an acting dramatist. I regret that these 
valuable lectures have not been published and were not 
apparently reported. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
GREAT DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

BY GEORGIANA, DOWAGER LADY DE ROS. 


Ir has been thought that the personal 
recollections of one whose memory ex- 
tends to the beginning of this century, 
may be interesting, especially as it was 
my privilege to enjoy for a space of forty- 
six years the friendship of the great Duke 
of Wellington, and to be constantly in his 
society at the memorable period of Water- 
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loo. I had written down at the time many 
anecdotes of the duke and many notes of 
conversations with him, which are now 
published at the request of many friends. 

My earliest recollection of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was when he returned from 
India and had the command of a brigade 
in the Sussex district in 1806. In the fol- 
lowing year my father, the Duke of Rich 
mond, was made lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and Sir Arthur being chief secretary 
we saw a great deal of him. 

My sisters and I used to ride with 
“ereat Sir Arthur,” as we called him, 
every day from the Vice-Regal Lodge in 
the Phoenix Park to the Dublin Gate, 
when he was going to his office. At that 
time he gave a watch to one of my sisters, 
which has lately been erroneously stated 
to have been 42s own watch, and to have 
been given to her on the eve of Waterloo. 
It is still in her possession. 

Among my reminiscences of that period 
unconnected with Sir A. Wellesley, are 
those of the Jubilee of 1809, when we all 
went out into the Dublin streets to see 
the illuminations. I quote a letter de- 
scribing the different state of popular feel- 
ing then, from what it has been of late. 


WILLIAM OGILVIE, Esq., fo his wie, EMILY, 
Dowager Duchess of Leinster (aunt to my 
father). 

Dublin, Oct. 27, 1809. 
‘ 5 O'Clock. 

. . « I did not get to Bed till near two this 
morning and was up at 7, and have never till 
this minute been able to sit down to write to 
you. I had dined at the Park * and went with 
some of the young Ladies and the Dutchess 
to see the Illuminations, which far exceeded 
anything 1 ever saw in London or Paris. 
Nothing ever equalled the Brilliancy of the 
Illuminations —I do not believe there was a 
Window in this Great City that was not illu- 
minated down to a Cobbler’s Stall and the 
Variety and fancy of the Transparent pencil- 
lings was very great—and had a fine effect. 
The Crowds in the Streets exceeded every- 
thing I could have conceived, but the most 
perfect good Humour reigned thro’ them all, 
and I have not heard of a single Accident. 
The Duke and Dutchess who passed from the 
Park to Stephens Green to see Fire Works 
were everywhere huzza-ed and applauded by 
the People, and way made thro’ what appeared 
an impenetrable Crowd for them wherever 
they passed. 
much in the Hearts of the People of every 
Rank and Religion and no Man ever was more 
respected at the same Time. He understands 
them and manages them beyond any Body I 
ever saw—and the Dutchess is also a very 
great Favorite. 


* With the Duke of Richmond, then viceroy. 


No Lord-Lieut. ever reigned so. 
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In 1814 we went to live at Brussels, in 
a house in the Rue de la Blanchisserie, 
with a large garden extending to the ram- 
parts. The Duke of Wellington always 
called it “the Wash-house.” It has been 
pulled down, and when I visited Brussels 
in 1868 I could find no vestige of it. The 
Prince of Orange was in command of a 
small force there, and my brother, Lord 
March, was his A.D.C. There were con- 
stant reviews, and many balls at the vari- 
ous Belgian and English houses, for there 
were many English families living there. 
During the duke’s absence at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, the rumor arrived of 
Napoleon’s intended invasion of Belgium, 
and there was great anxiety among the 
English officers for the duke’s arrival, as 
the Prince of Orange would otherwise 
have been in command. The prince him- 
self was quite angry with me for sharing 
this feeling, exclaiming, ‘Why have you 
no confidence in me?” to which I replied, 
“Well, sir, you have not been tried and 
the duke fas.” It is impossible to de- 
scribe the general relief it was when the 
duke returned from Vienna; for the Prince 
of Orange, although personally much 
liked, was inexperienced and rash. [| 
have now in my possession a fan made of 
amber, which H.R.H. gave me at that 
time. It is a curious example of the way 
in which fashions change, for its dimen- 
sions are only six inches by thirteen. 

I often rode with the duke to the re- 
views. On May 22nd I accompanied him 
to one at Valvorde, of the Brunswick 
troops; as it rained I rode home wrapped 
in a soldier’s greatcoat, which Lord Ux- 
bridge got for me, escorted by General 
Alava. 

Early in June, 1815, some of the officers 
were anxious to organize a party of pleas- 
ure in the neighborhood, either to Tournay 
or Lille, and begged me to ask the duke’s 
leave; but when I mentioned the idea he 
at once said, “* No; better let tnat drop;” 
for he knew we should all have been 
probably taken prisoners by the French. 
There were such constant rumors of the 
troops moving for two months before 
Waterloo, that when they were renewed 
some days before the 15th we did not 
attach much importance to them; and on 
the afternoon of the 15th Lord Hill called 


| upon us, when we were all sitting in the 


garden, and disclaimed any knowledge of 
a move. 

My mother’s now famous ball took place 
in a large room on the ground-floor on the 
| left of the entrance, connected with the 
|rest of the house by an ante-room. It 
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had been used by the coach-builder, from 
whom the house was hired, to put car- 
riages in, but it was papered before we 
came there ; and I recollect the paper — 
a trellis pattern with roses. My sisters 
used the room as a schoolroom, and we 
used to play battledore and shuttlecock 
there on a wet day. When the duke ar- 
rived, rather late, at the ball, I was danc- 
ing, but at once went up to him to ask 
about the rumors. He said very gravely, 
“Yes, they are true; we are off to-mor- 
row.” This terrible news was circulated 
directly, and while some of the officers 
hurried away, others remained at the ball, 
and actually had not time to change their 
clothes, but fought in evening costume. 
I went with my eldest brother (A. D.C. to 
the Prince of Orange) to his house, which 
stood in our garden, to help him to pack 
up, after which we returned to the ball- 
room, where we found some energetic and 
heartless young ladies still dancing. I 
heard afterwards that it had been said 
that “the Ladies Lennox were fine, and 
did not do the honors of the ball well.” 
The following list of the invited guests 
was given by my mother to Lord Verulam, 
who sent me a copy of it. Several of the 
officers were not present, being on duty. 


LIST OF INVITATIONS TO THE DUCHESS 
OF RICHMOND’s BALL AT BRUSSELS, 
JUNE 15, 1815. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Orange. 

‘H.R.H. Prince Frederic of Orange. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Brunswick. 

Prince of Nassau. 

Duc d’Arenberg. 

Prince Auguste d’Arenberg. 

Prince Pierre d’ Arenberg. 

Le Maire de Bruxelles. 

Duc et Duchesse de Beaufort et Mademoiselle. 

Duc et Duchesse D’Ursel. 

Marquis et Marquise D’Assche. (From their 
house we saw the wounded brought in: 
Lord Uxbridge, Lord F. Somerset, etc.) 

Comte et Comtesse D’Oultremont. 

Comtesse Douairiére D’Oultremont et les 
Mesdemoiselles. 

Comte et Comtesse Liedekerke Beaufort. 

Comte et Comtesse Auguste Liedekerke et 
Mademoiselle. 

Comte et Comtesse Latour Lupin. 

Comte et Comtesse Mercy D’Argenteau. 

Comte et Comtesse de Grasiac. 

Comtesse de Luiny. 

Comtesse de Ruilly. 

Baron et Baronne D’Hooghvoorst. 

Mademoiselle D’Hooghvoorst et Monsieur 
C. D’Hooghvoorst. 

Madame Constant D’ Hooghvoorst. 

Monsieur et Madame Vander Capellan. 

Baron de Herelt. 
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Baron de Tuybe. 

Baron Brockhausen. 

General Baron Vincent. 
loo. ) 

General Pozzo de Borgo. 

General Alava. 

Comte de Belgade. 

Comte de la Rochefoucauld. 

Gen. D’Oudenarde. 

Col. Knife (?), A.D.C. 

Col. Ducayler. 

Major Ronnchenberg, A.D.C. 

Col. Tripp, A.D.C. 

Capt. de Lubeck, A.D.C. to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Brunswick. 

Earl and Countess of Conyngham and Lady 
Elizabeth Conyngham. 

Viscount Mount-Charles and Hon. Mr. Con- 
yngham. (Afterwards 2nd Marquess Con- 
yngham.) 

Countess Mount-Norris and Lady Juliana 
Annesley. 

Countess Dowager of Waldegrave. 

Duke of Wellington. 

Lord and Lady Fitzroy Somerset. (Neither 
were present; Lord Fitzroy lost his arm at 
Waterloo.) 

Lord and Lady John Somerset. 

Mr. and Lady Frances Webster. 

Mr. and Lady Caroline Capel and Miss Capel. 

Lord and Lady. George Seymour and Miss 
Seymour. 

Mr. and Lady Charlotte Greviile. 

Viscountess Hawarden. 

Sir Henry and Lady Susan Clinton. (He was 
Lt.-Gen. and G.C.B. and commanded a 
division.) 

Lady Alvanley and the Miss Ardens. 

Sir James, Lady, and Miss Craufurd. 

Sir George Berkeley, K.C.B., and Lady 
Berkeley. 

Lady and Miss Sutton. 

Sir Sidney and Lady Smith, and Miss Rum- 
bolds. 

Sir William and Lady Johnstone. 

Sir Hew and Lady Dalrymple. 

Sir William and Lady Delancey. 

Hon. Mrs. Pole. (Afterwards Lady Mary- 
borough.) 

Mr., Mrs., and Miss Lance, and Mr. Lance, 


(Wounded at Water- 


un. 

Mr. oil the Miss Ords. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greathed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd. 

Hon. Sir Charles Stuart, G.C.B. (Minister at 
Bruxelles), and Mr. Stuart. 

Earl of Uxbridge. (Commanded the Cavalry; 
lost his leg at Waterloo.) 

Earl of Portarlington. 

Earl of March, A.D.C. to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Orange. 

Gen. Lord Edward Somerset. (Commanded 

| a brigade of cavalry; wounded at Waier- 

| loo.) 

| Lord Charles FitzRoy. 

| Lord Robert Manners. 

| Lt.-Gen. Lord Hill. 

Corps.) 





(Commanding the 2nd 
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Lord Rendlesham. 
Lord Hay, A.D.C. 
Lord Saltoun. 
Lord Apsley. 


(Killed at Quatre Bras.) 
(Afterwards Earl Bathurst). 


Hon. Col. Stanhope (Guards). 

Hon. Col. Abercromby (Guards; wounded). 

Hon. Col. Ponsonby. (Afterwards Sir Freder- 
ick Ponsonby, K.C.B. ; severely wounded.) 

Hon. Col. Acheson (Guards). 

Hon. Col. Stewart. 

Hon. Mr. O. Bridgeman, A.D.C. to Lord 

ill 


. Mr. Percival. 

Hon. Mr. Stopford. 

Hon. Mr. John Gordon. 

Hon. Mr. Edgecombe. 

Hon. Mr. Seymour Bathurst, A.D.C. to Gen. 
Maitland. 

Hon. Mr. Forbes. 

Hon. Mr. Hastings Forbes. 

Hon. Major Dawson. 

Hon. Mr. Dawson, 18th Lt. Dr. 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Hussey Vivian. 
a brigade of Cavalry.) 

Mr. Horace Seymour, A.D.C. 
Sir Horace Seymour, K.C.B.) 

Col. Hervey, A.D.C. (Afterwards Sir Fel- 
ton Hervey, Bart.) 

Col. Fremantle, A. D.C. 

Lord George Lennox, A.D.C. 

Lord Arthur Hill, A.D.C. (Afterwards Gen. 
Lord Sandys.) 

Hon. Major Percy, A.D.C. (Sen of rst Earl 
of Beverley. He brought home three Eagles 
and despatches. ) 

Hon. Mr. Cathcart, A.D.C. (Afterwards 
Sir George Cathcart. Killed at Inker- 
mann, 1854.) 

Hon. Sir Alexander Gordon, A.D.C. 
of his wounds at Waterloo.) 

Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B., A.D.C. 

Sir John Byng, G.C.B. (Created Earl of 
Strafford. Commanded 2nd brigade of 
Guards.) 

Lt.-Gen. Sir John Elley, K.C.B. 

Sir George Scovel!l, K.C.B. (Major command- 
ing Staff Corps of Cavalry.) 

Sir George Wood, Col. R.A, 

Sir Henry Bradford. 

Sir Robert Hill, Kt. (Brothers of Lord 

Sir Noel Hill, K.C.B. Hill.) 

Sir William Ponsonby, K.C.B. (Brother of 
Lord Ponsonby; commanded a brigade of 
cavalry; killed at Waterloo.) 

Sir Andrew Barnard. (Afterwards Governor 
of Chelsea Hospital.) 

Sir Denis Packe, Maj.-Gen., G.C.B. 
manded a brigade.) 

Sir James Kemp, Maj.-Gen., G.C.B. 
manded a brigade.) 

Sir Pulteney Malcolm. 

Sir Thomas Picton, Lt-Gen. (Commanded 
5th Division ; killed at Waterloo.) 

Maj.-Gen. Sir Edward Barnes, Adjt.-Gen. 
(Wounded at Waterloo.) 

Sir James Gambier. 

Hon. General Dundas. 

Lt.-Gen. Cooke. (Commanded rst Division.) 


(Commanded 


(Afterwards 


(Died 


(Com- 
(Com- 
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Maj.-Gen. Maitland. (Afterwards Sir Pere- 
grine, G.C.B.; commanded Ist brigade of 
Guards.) 

Maj.-Gen. Adam. (Not present; commanded 
abrigade. Afterwards Sir Frederick Adam, 
K.C.B.) 

Col. Washington. 

Col. Woodford. (Afterwards F.M. Sir Alex- 
ander Woodford, G.C.B., Governor of 
Chelsea. ) 

Col. Rowan, 52nd. (Afterwards Sir Charles 
Rowan, Chief Commissioner of Police.) 

Col. Wyndham. (Afterwards Gen. Sir Henry 
Wyndham.) 

Col. Cumming, 18th Light Dragoons. 

Col. Bowater. . (Afterwards Gen. Sir Edward 
Bowater.) 
Col. Torrens. 

India.) 

Col. Fuller. 

Col. Dick, 42nd. (Killed at Sobraon, 1846.) 

Col. Cameron, 92nd. (Killed at Quatre Bras.) 

Col. Barclay, A.D.C. to the Duke of York. 

Col. Hill. (?) (Col. Clement Hill, brother to 
Lord Hill.) 

Major Gunthorpe, A.D.C. to Gen. Maitland. 

Major Churchill, A.D.C. to Lord Hill and 
Q.M.G. (Killed in India.) 

Major Hamilton, A.D.C. to Gen. Sir E. 
Barnes. 

Major Harris, Brigade Major to Sir Hussey 
Vivian. (Lost an arm.) 

Major Hunter Blair. (Wounded.) 

Capt. Mackworth, A.D.C. to Lord Hill. 

Capt. Keane, A.D.C. to Sir Hussey Vivian. 

Capt. FitzRoy. 

Capt. Wildman, 7th Hussars, A.D.C. to Lord 
Uxbridge. 

Capt. Fraser, 7th Hussars. 
James Fraser, Bt.) 

Capt. Verner, 7th Hussars. 

Capt. Elphinstone, 7th Hussars. 
prisoner, June 17.) 

Capt. Webster. 

Capt. Somerset, A.D.C. to Gen. Lord Ed- 
ward Somerset. 

Capt. Yorke, A.D.C. to Gen. Adam. (After- 
wards Sir Charles Yorke; not present.) 

Capt. Gore, A.D.C. to Sir James Kempt. 

Capt. Pakenham, R.A. 

Capt. Dumaresq, A.D.C. to Gen. Sir John 
Byng. (Died of wounds.) 

Capt. Dawkins. A.D.C. 

Capt. Disbrowe, A.D.C. to Gen. Sir G. Cook. 

Capt. Bowles, Coldstream Guards. (After- 
wards Gen. Sir George Bowles, Lieutenant 
of the Tower.) 

Capt. Hesketh, Grenadier Guards. 

Capt. Gurwood. (Afterwards Col. Gurwood.) 

Capt. Allix, Grenadier Guards. 

- Russell, A.D.C. 

- Brooke, 12th Dragoon Guards. 

. Huntley, 12th Dragoon Guards. 

. Lionel Hervey. (In Diplomacy.) 

. Leigh. 

. Shakespear, 18th. 

. O’Grady, 7th Hussars. 
Lord Guillamore.) 


(Afterwards Adjt.-Gen. in 


(Afterwards Sir 


(Taken 


(Afterwards 
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Mr. Smith, 95th, Brigadier-Major to Sir Denis 
Packe; killed at Waterloo. 

Mr. Fludyer, Scots Fusilier Guards. 

2 Mr. Montagus (John, and Henry, late Lord 
Rokeby, G.C.B.) 

Mr. A. Greville. 

Mr. Baird. 

Mr. Robinson, 32nd. 

Mr. James. 

Mr. Chad. 

Mr. Dawkins. 

Dr. Hyde. 

Mr. Hume. 

Rev. Mr. Brixall. 


It was a dreadful evening, taking leave 
of friends and acquaintances, many never 
to be seen again. The Duke of Bruns- 
wick, as he took leave of me in the ante- 
room adjoining the ball-room, made me a 
civil speech as to the Brunswickers being 
sure to distinguish themselves after “the 
honor” done them by my having accom- 
panied the Duke of Wellington to their 
review! I remember being quite pro- 
voked with poor Lord Hay, a dashing 
merry youth, full of military ardor, whom 
I knew very well, for his delight at the 
idea of going into action, and of all the 
honors he was to gain; and the first news 
we had on the 16th was that he and the 
Duke of Brunswick were killed. At the 
ball supper I sat next tothe Duke of Wel- 


lington, when he gave me an original min- 
iature of himself painted by a Belgian 


artist. There is no truth whatever in a 
ridiculous story lately published about my 
sister, Lady Louisa Tighe, having buckled 
on the duke’s sword on the evening of the 
15th. In the course of the evening the 
duke asked my father for a map of the 
country and went into his study, which 
was on the same floor as the ball-room, to 
look at it. He put his finger on Water- 
loo, saying the battle would be fought 
there. My father marked the spot with 
his pencil, but alas! that map was lost or 
stolen, for it never returned from Canada 
with his other possessions. Many people 
left Brussels at once, and we had post- 
horses in the stables, but the duke had 
promised to send us word if we were to 
beave. There wasa great supper prepared 
at Brussels on the 18th for Napoleon by 
some strong Bonapartists of the name of 
Tresigny. On the 16th came the dispirit- 
ing news of Quatre Bras and the death of 
many friends. 

The next day my brother George, who 
was one of the duke’s A.D.C.’s, appeared 
on his way with orders from the duke, and 
he was full of excitement, saying bullets 
had been flying about him all the morn- 
ing. 
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On the 18th we walked about nearly all 
the morning, being unable to sit quiet, 
hearing the firing and not knowing what 
was happening. The wounded officers 
who were brought into Brussels kindly 
sent us messages about my brothers 
being safe. The first sight of the poor 
wounded was sickening, and each litter, as 
it came into the town, filled us with intense 
anxiety to know whom it contained. We 
went to the Marquise d’Assche’s house 
(at the corner of the Parc and the Rue de 
la Pépiniére) from whence we saw Lord 
Uxbridge and Lord Fitzroy Somerset, the 
Prince of Orange, and others, brought in. 
We afterwards heard that when the Prince 
of Orange was wounded, my brother 
March, who was his A.D,C., before going 
after some men to carry him off to the 
field, tore out of his hat the Orange cock- 
ade, lest he should have been recognized, 
and the prince always said this precaution 
had probably saved his life. 

My father with my brother William, 
who had been prevented from taking part 
in the action by an accident, rode to the 
army, but the Duke of Wellington would 
not let them remain, and they returned 
about 6 p.M., with the good news that all 
was going on as well as possible. 

We had had a fearful alarm during the 
day, as the Cumberland Hussars (a Hano- 
verian regiment) came full gallop through 
Brussels, saying that the allied army was 
defeated and that the French were arriv- 
ing in the town. But before long the 
truth was known, and not much credit was 
given to the story that these Hussars had 
been pursued ; the facts being that, upon 
hearing the whistle of shots about their 
ears, they had wheeled round and trotted 
off from the field. 

During the 16th, 17th, and for many 
succeeding days, we were all employed in 
scraping lint, and preparing cherry water 
for the wounded. In the evening of the 
18th the brilliant victory was known in 
Brussels, and most thankful we were that 
our immediate belongings had been mer- 
cifully protected, and that war was at an 
end, although the losses were fearfully 
great. 

The next morning we heard that the 
duke had arrived in Brussels, so I walked 
with my father at about Io A.M., up to the 
Parc, his house being in the Rue de la 
Montague du Parc, and my father went 
into the house to inquire for the duke, 
who sent word he would join us in the 
Parc, which he accordingly did, and took 
a turn with us. He looked very sad, and 
when we shook hands and congratulated 
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him, he said: “It is a dearly bought vic- 
tory. We have lost so many fine fellows.” 
My father asked him to dinner, but he 
refused. The reason of his coming early 
into Brussels was that he had given up 
his bed at Waterloo to Poor Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon, who was dying of his 
wounds. The duke tried to sleep on the 
floor, in the next room, but after being 
called up to speak to Sir Alexander, he 
could not get to bed again, and began to 
write his despatch; however, Sir Alexan- 
der’s groans were so distressing that he 
could not go on with it, and so he rode 
into Brussels, where he was busy with 
despatches all day, and left on the 2oth. 
On the 28th he wrote me these few lines 
from Orvillé, about a proposal to have a 
copy made of the miniature he had given 
me. 
Orvillé, June 28, 1815. 

DEAREST GEORGY, — 

I am very much obliged to you for the em- 
broidery.* If you give your picture, the 
painter will change it, therefore you should 
sit with it while he copies it. We are getting 
on delightfully. Your brothers quite well. 

Ever yours, most sincerely, 
WELLINGTON. 

Soon after the battle, many ladies came 
out from England to nurse their wounded 
relations. I visited the field of Waterloo 
a few days after, when the dead had been 
buried, but the ground was strewed with 
relics of the battle: it was a most painful 
sight. 

The duke wrote to me on 13th July 
from Paris again on the subject of the 
miniature : — 


I don’t care how many copies the painter 
makes of the picture. As you liked it, how- 
ever, I recommended it to you not to trust it 
in his hands. 

I do invite you to Paris. 

Your brothers are quite well. I saw Wil- 
liam last night; such a buck, I should not 
have known him. 

Ever yours, most affectionately, 
T 

In the winter of 1815 we all went to 
Paris, where I had typhus fever, and the 
duke was most kind, sending me my din- 
ner daily, and when I was convalescent, 
coming to see me and lending me one of 
his carriages to drive in. 

He gave me a ball at the Elysée Bour- 
bon, and insisted on my coming to it, 
though I did not care about doing so as I 
felt very weak. However, as he sent me 
a pretty shawl (which I have in my pos- 


* This refers to a sash I had embroidered for him. 
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session still) I felt bound to go in it, but 
did not much enjoy sitting in an armchair 
instead of dancing. Thirty-eight years 
later I was again in that ball-room, on the 
eve of Lord Raglan and the staff depart- 
ing from Paris for the East in April, 1854. 
Lord Raglan reminded me of our last 
meeting in that room. The coincidences 
were strange. For on the latter occasion 
Napoleon’s nephew, the late emperor, was 
our host, and we were staying at the 
British Embassy with the duke’s nephew, 
and my brother-in-law, Lord Cowley. 
And among the guests was the late Duke 
of Wellington, and, strangest of all, the 
English and French troops were an allied 
army. 

I went to England early in 1816, and 
had the following letter trom the duke — 
about my hair being cut off after the fever. 


XI am delighted to find that you have per- 
formed your journey so well. You must take 
care of yourself, and keep yourself warm 
during the winter. I don’t agree with your 
barber about your hair. All his frizzling will 
not preclude the necessity of your being 
shaved. 


DURING THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION. 


I JOINED my parents at Cambrai for the 
years 1816 and 1817, and used to ride con- 
stantly with the duke to the great reviews. 
I have an old MS. music-book, containing 
several marches composed at the time in 
honor of the duke, of Marshal Blucher, 
etc. We often stayed with the duke at 
Abbaye, Mont St. Martin, near Cambrai, 
and one morning he announced that there 
was to bea sham fight, and that he had 
given orders to Sir G. Scovell that the 
ladies riding should be taken prisoners, 
so he recommended our keeping close to 
him. I had no difficulty in doing so, as I 
was riding Copenhagen,* and I found my- 
self the only one with him in a square, 
where they were firing. To the duke’s 
great amusement we heard one of the 
soldiers saying to another, “ Take care of 
that ’ere horse, he kicks out; we knew 
him well in Spain,” pointing to Copenha- 
gen. He was a most unpleasant horse to 
ride, but always snorted and neighed with 
pleasure at the sight of troops. I was 
jumping a ditch with him one day when 
the stirrup broke, and I fell off. In the 
evening the duke had a dance, and said 
to me, “ Here’s the heroine of the day! 
got kicked off and didn’t mind it!” 

At that time General Alava told me that 
in Spain he always asked the duke the 


* The duke’s Waterloo charger. 
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same three questions, and got the same | 
answers. 

“ When do we start?” 

“ Daybreak.” 

“ What do we have for dinner?” 

“ Cold beef.” 

“Where do we sleep?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

I used sometimes to ride to cover when 
there was a boar-hunt. On the 30th Oc- 
tober, 1817, the duke killed an enormous 
boar at Walancourt, of which feat he was 
prouder than of Waterloo. He was very 
anxious to show me the boar, and I was 
equally anxious of to see it, and Sir 
George Murray helped me to avoid the 
unpleasant sight. The boar’s bristles 
were given to me, and were mounted for 
me by Lord Arthur Hill, A.D.C. to the 
duke, with an inscription, There were 
constant private theatricals and all kinds 
of gaiety going on at Mont St. Martin, as 
is shown by the playbills which I have still. 
Lord Arthur Hill (afterwards Lord San- 
dys), Honorable George Cathcart (after- 
wards Sir George Cathcart, who was killed 
at Inkerman), Sir Andrew Barnard and 
his nephew, Mr., afterwards Sir, Henry 
Barnard, who died as commander-in-chief 
in India, and others took part, Lord Arthur 
taking the ladies’ parts. 

A letter from the duke to me at Brus- 
sels gives an account of some of their gay 
doings. There were long corridors at 
Mont St. Martin ; along these they dragged 
ladies on rugs, the gentlemen being har- 
nessed, and called it riding in the coach. 

Mont St. Martin, 
December 19, 1816. 

DEAREST GEORGY, — 

. We are going on here as usual — 
” Riding i in the coach,’ dancing the Mazurka, 
etc., etc. The house is as full as it can hold. 
Yesterday was a very bad day, and I went to 
Cambray; and I understand that they hunted 
Lord C through all the corridors, even 
that in theroof. At night we had an improve- 
ment on the coach. Two goats were brought 
in and harnessed, but instead of being horses 
and assisting to draw, they chose to lie down 
and be drawn. The night before, the ladies 
drew me the /etty tour,* and afterwards Lord 
Hill the grand tour, but the ‘‘ fat, fair, and 
forty,”? and M were so knocked up that 
some of us were obliged to go into the har- 
ness, although we had already run many 
stages. 

I can’t go to Bruxelles on the 23rd, but I 
dare say others will. I never know anything 
about my company, and cannot tell where 
they will go. God bless you, dearest a aa 

Ever yours, most affectionately, 








* Referring to longer or shorter routes through the 
corridors. 
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LATER YEARS. 


AFTER my marriage we were often the 
duke’s guests at Walmer Castle and at 
Strathfieldsaye, and we often dined at 
Apsley House, a party of six or eight; or 
went to the opera with him when he was 
in London. It was his custom always 
himself to show every guest to their room 
at Walmer and Strathfieldsaye. After 
breakfast he used often to sit on talking 
and telling us most interesting anecdotes. 
One day he came into the drawing-room 
at Walmer Castle from the ramparts, 
laughing and saying, “I’ve just been re- 
ceiving a lecture from Croker, on fortifica- 
tion!” Apropos to this, I also recollect 
meeting the duke, Croker, and Rogers at 
a small dinner-party at the Arbuthnots’; 
when the conversation turning on Water- 
loo, Mr. Croker entirely took the lead. 
Suddenly Rogers said in a loud voice 
“ Hush!” which startled us all, and there 
was a dead silence. In the evening I 
remarked upon this to Rogers, who re- 
plied, “I wanted to get a hearing for the 
duke.” 

The duke much appreciated “ Pick- 
wick” when it came out. I recollect his 
reading aloud to us the “breach of prom- 
ise ” trial with great delight. 

He would tell a story against himself 
sometimes, and amused us all quite in his 
latter days by the account of various im- 
postures that had been practised upon 
him; for years he had helped an imagi- 
nary officer’s daughter, paid for music 
lessons for her, given her a piano, paid for 
her wedding trousseau, for her child’s 
funeral, etc., etc. At last it came out that 
one man was the author of these impos- 
tures, “and then,” the duke said, “an 
officer from the Mendicity Society called 
on me and gave me such a scolding as I 
never had before in my life!” 


HISTORY OF THE SPANISH PRAYER- 
BOOK. 

ONE day, when we were at Strathfield- 
saye, the Duke of Wellington was alluding 
to having learnt Spanish ‘from a Spanish 
translation of the English Prayer-book, 
which was given to him when he was going 
to take the command (in 1808-9) in Spain, 
by Lady Elinor Batler, the duke, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, having visited her and 
Miss Ponsonby at their cottage at Llan- 
gollen, as he went through Wales from 
Ireland. On my asking him what had 
become of the Prayer-book, “Oh, it’s 
somewhere in the library here,” was the 
answer. Whereupon I searched until I 
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found it, with no name, or anything to tell 
its history. He was very much pleased to 
see it again, and said he would give it to 
me as I had taken such pains to find it. 
I carried it off at once. Soon afterwards, 
the duke wrote to ask for it, to show to 
Dr. Bliss, registrar of the University of 
Oxford. I sent it, making a condition 
that before returning it to me, the duke 
would write its history inside — which he 
did as follows : — 
London, June, 1837. 

This book was given to Lieutenant-General 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, before he went to com- 
mand the Armies in the Peninsula in 1808, by 
Lady Elinor Butler and Miss Ponsonby, better 
known as the Ladies of Llangollen. 

He had it in his possession and with him, 
during the whole of the war; and learnt from 
the perusal thereof what he knows of the 
Spanish language. 

Lady Elinor Butler was a lineal descendant 
from the Duke of Ormond, who had resided 
in Spain, and to whom probably the book had 
belonged. The Duke of Wellington gave it 
to Lady Georgiana de Ros. 

Independently of its great historical in- 
terest, as having belonged to the duke, 
the Prayer-book is a literary curiosity — 
there being no other copy of that edition 
extant. 

Dr. Bliss mentions in a letter to the 
duke, in my possession, that there is rec- 
ord of a first edition of the Prayer-book, 
a copy being in Christ Church Library 
which appeared in 1707: “Londres, Im- 
presso por G. Bowyer a costa de Fran. 
Coggan en Inner Temple Lane, 1707.” 
From the fact that no bookseller’s name 
is appended to the second edition, Dr. 
Bliss infers that it was not printed in En- 
gland, but possibly for dispersion among 
the British merchants resident in Spain. 
The translator Dr. Bliss avers to have 
been a native of Seville, but naturalized 
in England, and admitted into holy orders. 
The late Dean Stanley thought that the 
basis of the translation might have been 
made in the time of James I. for the court- 
ship of Prince Charles; first because the 
title-page mentions that it contains the 
alterations necessary to accommodate it to 
the reign of George I., and secondly be- 
cause the Uniformity Act of 1662 is omit- 
ted, whereas that of 1558 is printed as 
well as the proclamation, never published 
in modern Prayer-books, of James I.; but 
from page xxvii. the Prayer-book is taken 
from that of 1662, with the alterations 
in the fifth of November service made 
in the reigns of William III. and Anne. 
It is an octavo, and has an engraving of 
George I. as frontispiece, and the date is 
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1715. “Edicion Segunda, Corregida 
Augmentada; Londres, impresso por Wil. 
liam Bowyer, Impressor de Libros.” 

The duke’s kindness to children is well 
known; when he invited his friends to 
visit him, their children were always in- 
cluded; and on one occasion, passing 
through the room where some of his 
juvenile guests were at tea (I rather think 
the present premier was one), he was very 
angry at finding they had no jam, and in- 
stantly gave orders it was never to be 
omitted. When my little girl of five years 
old—his goddaughter— worked him a 
pincushion, he apologized for his delay in 
writing to thank her.* 

When we assembled for dinner, we 
usually found the duke, who had dressed 
early, engaged in a regular game of romps 
with the cha¥dren, who came down on pur- 
pose for what they called the Battle of 
Waterloo, which commenced by one of 
them throwing a cushion at the newspaper 
the duke was reading. I close these rec- 
ollections with a few extracts from his 
letters to me, and also notes of some of his 
conversations at Walmar and Strathfield- 
saye and anecdotes which were all written 
down at the time. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON TO LADY GEORGIANA 
F. DE ROS, 


I. 


My DEAREST GEORGY, — 

I sincerely congratulate you. I am much 
flattered by your desire to call the young lad 
Arthur, and shall be delighted to be her god- 
father. 


June 23, 732. 


Believe me, ever yours, 
Most affectionately, 
WELLINGTON. 


Il. 
Strathfieldsaye, Jan. 19, 1838. 
DEAREST GEORGY, — 

I am astonished at the effect produced by 
Lord Oxmantown’s and Lord Charleville’s 
speeches upon Whigs as well as Tories. How 
could anybody expect any other result from 
the system which all know has been carried on 
in Ireland for many years ? 

In other countries men in modern times may 
feel secure against the danger of assassination. 
Formerly assassins looked for their reward in 
Heaven. In these degenerate days they look 
for Zelf from an employer. They must live to 
receive and enjoy it. 

I consider it absolutely impossible for a 
man to assassinate another who does not fre- 
quent in secret some place, on the access to 
which the assassin might conceal himself, 


* See letter IV. given subsequently. 
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prepared to commit the crime. A man can 
assassinate another anywhere — in the street, 
in the park, in the theatre — provided he will 
sacrifice his own life. But then he cannot 
receive and enjoy his fe/f—he must be dis- 
covered, delivered up to justice, tried and 
executed. 

But this is not the case in Ireland. All 
mankind would favor the execution of the 
design of the assassin, and his escape after it 
should be carried into execution. Then, if by 
accident he should be brought to justice, wit- 
nesses will not appear against him; if the 
do they will not tell what they know; and if, 
notwithstanding all, the case can be made out, 
the jury will not convict. The reason is that 
all are engaged in a conspiracy against Prot- 
estant property and Government; and all 
classes of persons connected with and acting 
under the Government, and even the Govern- 
ment itself, are cognizant of and parties to 
this conspiracy, so far at least as that they 
will not, dare not take effectual measures to 
put it down. 

Therefore it is that I say that an assassin is 
tolerably certain of escaping, receiving and 
enjoying his Ze/fin Ireland, which is not pos- 
sible in other parts of the world. 


ITI. 
Strathfieldsaye, Feb. 11, 1838. 
I recollect that Blanch* has as much, if 
not more, reason to complain of my neglect 
than you have. I enclose a note for her. 
Believe me, ever yours mcst affectionately, 
WELLINGTON. 


IV. (Enclosure) 
Strathfieldsaye, Feb. 11, 1838. 
DEAREST BLANCH, — 

Iam very much obliged for your beautiful 
present. I shall now beable to keep my pins, 
which your mamma will tell you were hereto- 
fore stolen! 

But I admire your writing still more than 
your work. 

Believe me, ever yours most affectionately, 

WELLINGTON. 


V. 
March 25, ’38. 
DEAREST GEORGY, — 

I am sorry that the queen did not come to 
my review on Wednesday. I took the bat- 
talion in hand myself and knocked them 
about the Park, as I should have twenty-five 
years ago with an enemy in front, to their 
infinite amazement. I made them march in 
line, which they did beautifully, from Tyburn 
Gate to the statue of Achilles. 

Ever yours, most affectionately, 
WELLINGTON. 
VI. 
Strathfieldsaye, Nov. 28, 1838. 


DEAREST GEORGY, — 
I have been here about a week since my 


* My little girl; see p. 314. 
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return from-Kent, and I think that I continue 
to improve, but I am not yet quite comforta- 
ble on a horse’s back. They advise me not 
to go to Bath for eight or ten days longer, 
that is till the weather will be more settled. 
The house is finished and beautiful; I am 
myself astonished at the effect of the im- 
provements. ... I am glad you like the 
twelfth volume,* it is very curious, certainly. 

God bless you. 

Believe me, ever yours most affectionately, 

WELLINGTON. 


Vai. 
Walmer Castle, October 18, 1839. 
DEAREST GEORGY, — 

. . . I did not write to ask you to come 
here when the Duke of Cambridge went away, 
as I expected a descent of artists. I have had 
one; some still remain, and more are coming 
—two from Scotland. I literally lead the 
life of the subaltern officer of a regiment. I 
parade, dressed for duty, at nine in the morn- 
ing, and again once or twice aday. There is 
not a moment of the day or night that I can 
callmy own. These gentlemen are at break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, and all the evening 
my existence is at their pleasure; I cannot 
move along the passage, or on the staircase, 
or the ramparts, without meeting them. Even 
if I had rooms in the house for you and your 
family, which I have not, I could not consider 
that i should make you as comfortable as I 
should wish to make a guest of mine by ask- 
ing you to come here when thus for my sins 
visited. ... 

Believe me, yours most affectionately, 

WELLINGTON. 


VIII. 
Strathfieldsaye, Dec. 12, 1841. 
DEAREST GEORGY, — 

I shall be happy to see you when you can 
come. I am now going away on Tuesday for 
a wedding, which is to take place on Wednes- 
day. But I shall return, I hope, and stay as 
long as I may be permitted to be absent from 
Councils, Weddings, Christenings, and Par- 
liaments. But as nothing can go on without 
me I am afraid that this interval of time which 
I shall be able to pass here will not be long. 

Believe me, yours most affectionately, 

WELLINGTON. 


IX. 
Strathfieldsaye, Dec. 5, 1849. 
DEAREST GEORGY, — 

. . - You had better fix an early day [for 
coming]. Lady Burghersh and Arbuthnot are 
here, and you would incur no risk of being 
bored by finding me alone. . . . By means of 
the railroad we are neighbors, and you can 
come any day you please. I can lodge the 
whole family, and shall be happy to see them. 

Ever yours, most affectionately, 
WELLINGTON. 


* Of the Despatches. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE CHANGE IN IRELAND. 

IT is impossible to mistake the signs of 
improvement everywhere visible in Ire- 
land. Looked at from whatever point of 
view, the year 1889 opens for Ireland with 
far brighter prospects than any that have 
preceded it since the beginning of that un- 
armed revolt against the Union which was 
organized by Mr. Parnell and his follow- 
ers in 1879 and 1880. if social order had 
not actually been destroyed in many parts 
of Ireland, it had, at at any rate, fallen 
into what may be likened to one of those 
cataleptic trances in which the natural 
powers of the body become altogether im- 
potent. The forces that bind a human 
community together, if not actually dis- 
solved, were paralyzed. Now, however, 
there are clear signs that the fit is passing 
away, and that before long the body poli- 
tic will again resume its natural func- 
tions. 

It is seldom possible in a case of re- 
covery from illness, to say whether it is 
the medicine, the change in the weather, 
the diet, the enforced repose, or the dis- 
ease wearing itself away, that has pro- 
duced the alteration for the better. So 
in regard to the improvement in Ireland, 
it is difficult to say with certainty whether 
things are better becau.,e the social fever 
has nearly run its course, because the just 
enforcement of the law has made it more 
unpleasant to be disorderly than to do 
one’s duty, or because there has been a 
good harvest anda revival of prices and 
of trade generally. In either case no one 
fact can be with certainty assigned as the 
only cause for an improvement which is 
probably due in some measure toall. In- 
deed, a moment’s thought will show us 
that in some of the reasons we have given 
for a belief in a change for the better in 
Ireland, there is something of both cause 
and effect. For instance, the fact that 
prices have risen is in no small measure 
due to the return of confidence produced 
by the enforcement of the law. But, again, 
the settling down of the country is greatly 
assisted by the fact that farmers can get 
better prices for their cattle and their 
butter. So, too, the dying out of the spirit 
of enthusiasm with which the anti-English 
crusade was first hailed, is doubtless due 
to the fact that when business is improv- 
ing, people have something better to think 
of than agitation; though here, again, we 
must not forget the fact that as soon as 
the fire in a more or less fictitious popu- 
lar movement begins to burn itself out, 
men’s minds revert to their ordinary busi- 
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ness in life with new alacrity. If we look 
into the details of Irish statistics, we shall 
see clear marks of the change which has 
made society in Ireland return almost to 
the normal condition of a civilized commu- 
nity. Not only have we the assurances of 
all observers that farmers are fulfilling 
their contracts, that landlords who at one 
time contemplated removal from Ireland 
are deciding to remain, that merchants 
are finding less difficulty in getting their 
bills settled, that there is generally 
“‘greater freedom and energy in the pur- 
suit of business,” and that “social inter- 
course between class and class is assuming 
its former cordiality and cheerfulness ;” 
but it can be shown by incontrovertible 
figures that these assurances are justified. 
There is no surer sign of increased pros- 
perity than an upward tendency in the 
traffic returns of the railways. This sign 
is not wanting in Ireland. The three main 
lines have all increased their earnings in 
the last half-year. The export of live- 
stock from the Irish ports, another sure 
sign of improvement, has increased by 
thirty-two thousand in the shipments of 
cattle, by thirty-seven thousand in those 
of sheep, by seventy-three thousand in 
those of pigs, and by two thousand in 
those ofhorses. If we take the Poor-Law 
returns for the past year, we shall see an- 
another evidence of an improved social 
condition. The indoor relief has fallen 
by 743, and the outdoor by 1,564. No 
doubt the reduction looks small ; but con- 
sidering the population of Ireland, and 
considering the tendency in certain 
unions to grant £1 a week to large farm- 
ers, and to order sewing-machines as 
medical relief, the fact of a total decrease 
of persons in receipt of relief by over two 
thousand must not be ignored. 

Beyond the facts and figures quoted to 
show the actual improvement in Ireland, 
the Zimes of Wednesday last, in its re- 
view of Irish affairs during the past year, 
gives some very interesting information 
in regard to the way in which the imperial 
government has treated Ireland. Exclud- 
ing the sums lent to the tenants under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act, £610,000 has been lent 
during the year 1888 for various public 
purposes. During the same period,asum 
of £253,000 has also been advanced for 
the purpose of building houses for the 
laborers under the Laborers Act. Un- 
der the Sanitary Act, £64,000 has been 
issued, and £62,000 under the Tramways 
Act. The sum of £37,000 was last year 
lent to landlords for improving their es- 
tates, and £38,000 to tenants for the same 
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purpose, while £32,000 has gone for arte- 
rial drainage. In accordance with the 
act for the housing of the poor, £20,000 
has been expended; while “the other 
loan advances during the year were: 
county works, £4,800; improvements by 
local authorities, £22,000; harbors, £5,- 
500; inland navigation, £4,500; erection 
of glebe houses and purchase of lands, 
£14,000; additions and improvements in 
lunatic asylums, £20,000 ; national school- 
teachers’ residences, £12,000; national 
schools and training colleges, £1,200; 
dispensary houses, £6,000; miscellaneous 
purposes, £14,000.” In respect of fish- 
eries, £5,200 has been advanced on loan. 
In regard to the actual expenditure by the 
Board of Works, the figures are as follows : 
“The Royal University buildings have 
been completed at a total cost of about 
£81,300. The miscellaneous or non-voted 
services have entailed an expenditure of 
about £125,000 during the year. They 
include the works in progress under the 
Act 46 and 47 Vic., cap. 26, for the con- 
struction of fishery piers, for which £250,- 
ooo was set apart and on which £63,000 
was expended in the year; additions to 
and improvements of district lunatic asy- 
lums under the Act 1 and 2 Geo. IV., cap. 
33, £20,c0o ; Shannon navigation and spe- 
cial drainage work, £11,c00. The main- 
tenance of national monuments under the 
Irish Church Act, maintenance of works 
of arterial-drainage districts under the 
Act 29 and 30 Vic., cap. 49, and other 
numerous works of the same class, are 
included in the miscellaneous services of 
the board.” These items complete the 
catalogue of imperial benevolence during 
the year. Whether the money has been 
well spent we do not presume to say, but, 
at any rate, it is impossible to pretend that 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
neglects Ireland. We treat Ireland differ- 
ently from England and Scotland, but the 
difference is all in favor of Ireland. If 
Ireland were independent, how, we won- 
der, would she continue such expenditure, 
and yet manage to foster her industries 
by bounties and drawbacks ? 

If the improved condition of Ireland is 
a subject of congratulation, then most as- 
suredly we must not forget to whom the 
praise is due. Mr. Balfour has proved that 
it is possible to be Irish secretary, and 
= to rise each year he continues in office 

igher in public estimation. The reason 
of Mr. Balfour’s success is, in truth, simple 
enough. He is a just man, and like all 
men who have atrue sense of justice, a 
brave one. He really desires the benefit 
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of Ireland, not merely the Parliamentary 
success of his party. He has formed a 
strong opinion as to how Ireland may best 
be governed, and he has resolved to carry 
out the policy based on that opinion with- 
out fear, and without attending to the 
abuse with which it has been met. A 
minister, and especially an Irish minister, 
is perpetually being asked to decide be- 
tween doing what is right but looks wrong, 
and what is wrong but looks right. Mr. 
Balfour always chooses the former, and 
refuses to be influenced by the thought 
that “it will look so bad in the debates.” 
His countrymen have found out this habit, 
and friends and foes have accorded him a 
position in public affairs which has proba- 
bly not been reached during this century 
by any statesman of his age. If, as we 
sincerely hope, Mr. Balfour does not in- 
tend to resign the Irish office for many 
years to come, it may take even less than 
Lord Salisbury’s twenty years to cure the 
ills of Ireland. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
PROOFS OF AGE, 


SINCE the abolition of feudalism, the 
sovereign of England has had but little 
concern in ascertaining the age of any 
subject; but previously it was otherwise. 
Whilst feudalism held sway in this coun- 
try, and the landed possessions of tenants 
holding of the crown in chief were, during 
the minority of the holders, in the hands 
of the crown, the sovereign had a direct 
interest in testing the accuracy of state- 
ments made by heirs as to their age when 
suing for “livery” of their lands; hence 
the existence amongst the public records 
of the documents known as “ Proofs of 
Age.” The witnesses examined at the 
taking of these Probationes always gave 
the reasons for their knowledge that the 
particular heir of whom they were speak- 
ing was born in a certain year, and, con- 
sequently, then of full age. It is from 
these reasons that we are enabled to cull 
material which renders this series of rec- 
ords of historic and social interest. 

Let us take first a few of the proofs — 
we must of course deal with a subject like 
this in the most cursory way — which re- 
cord historic facts. In that taken as to 
the age of Gilbert, son and heir of Thomas 
de Clare, in 1302, one of the witnesses 
remembered the date of the heir’s birth by 
the fact that on Monday after the feast of 
All-Saints, twenty-two years before — that 
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is, in 1280—he (the witness) was at “a 
certain conflict ” between the English and 
Irish at Kildroyn, at which Robert le Bu- 
tiller received a fatal wound; and that 
Gilbert was born on the morrow of the 
feast of the Purification following the bat- 
tle. Again, in the inquiry, taken July 15, 
1303, as to the age of Richard le Heriz, 
one witness states that the heir was born 
exactly twenty-one years previously (1282 
A.D.); and in that year, “ after the feast of 
St. Martin,” Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, 
“was taken and slain.” At the inquiry as 
to the age of John, son and heir of Roger 
de Tychbourne, taken in 1380, various 
witnesses agree that he was born at Tych- 
bourne on the vigil of the feast of the 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, in the 
eleventh year of the reign of the then 
king; and they knew this because on the 
feast of Saint Faith next following (1359 
A.D.), the town of Southampton was burned 
by the king’s enemies. In the year 1282, 
a witness, after stating that an heir had 
attained his majority, tells us that in the 
year before the heir’s birth — namely, in 
1260—there was “a great scarcity of 
corn” throughout the country. These 
are a few of the very many really useful 
historic facts that are furnished by the 
proofs of age. 

The incidents of social life illustrated 
by these inquiries are also curious. We 
learn from them that, in early times, bap- 
tism was generally administered on the 
day of birth, or within two or three days 
afterwards. Towards the close of Ed- 
ward I.’s reign, Richard, son and heir of 
Hugh le Heriz, of whom we have before 
spoken, was born on the feast of Holy 
Trinity, and baptized on the morrow of 
that feast; and in the year 1358, John, 
son and heir of Roger de Tychbourne — 
who, as we have seen, was born at Tych- 
bourne — was baptized the same day at 
the church of that village. As years 
rolled on, the period between birth and 
baptism became gradually lengthened, till, 
in post-Reformation times, we find quite a 
long period intervening. Still—even in 
Charles I.’s reign—the time was not so 
long as tnat often allowed to elapse in the 
present day. Ina proof taken in the year 
1633, the jury found that the heir in ques- 
tion, Francis Petre, was born at “ Maubor- 
ough,” in the county of Wilts, on the 12th 
of December, 1611, and baptized in the 
church of that town on the 23rd of the 
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age of Francis, de Skotland, an old wit- 
ness, when questioned as to “the place 
and day of birth of the said Francis,” an- 
swered that “he was born at Worle, in the 
house of his father, on All-Saints’ Day, 
twenty-one years ago, after dinner.” 

The institution of parish registers in 
the reign of Henry VIII. ought to have 
prevented the necessity of taking verbal, 
and often, to modern ideas, very uncertain 
evidence as to the date of a birth; yet 
there is hardly an instance during the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I., or Charles 
I,,in which one of the authorized regis- 
ters is mentioned as having been produced 
at the taking of a probatio etatis ; though 
entries of a birth made in the most irreg- 
ular places —in any book, or on any scrap 
of paper that happened to be at hand — 
were frequently put forward. One in- 
stance of this must suffice. Towards the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign, a jury was con- 
vinced of the date of an heir’s birth ‘ by 
a writing in a certain book” in the hand 
of his father in these words: Thomas 
Syngleton was, by “Gode’s helpe, boren 
the sixth daie of Marche 1568, beinge 
Sondaie, at the latter ende of eleven of 
the clocke at nighte.” In early times we 
often find a very quaint place selected for 
entering the record of a birth. Asa rule, 
the Bible or missal of the parish church 
was selected; but in the case of Peter, 
son and heir of John de Fortesbury, taken 
in 1309, an aged witness stated he remem- 
bered that the heir was twenty-two on the 
feast of St. Laurence then last past, be- 
cause that day, twenty-two years before, 
was the eve of his (witness’s) mother’s 
second “ marriage ; on which day John de 
Fortesbury came to him, and besought 
him to put on record the day and year of 
the nativity of the same heir; and he im- 
mediately did so on the wall of his hall ; 
and by this he knows the exact time.” 

At the conclusion of one of these in- 
quiries, the heir, when proved of full age, 
was sometimes provided with a wife. In 
the year 1299, in the case of a promising 
young Nottinghamshire squire, Thomas de 
Longvilliers, who had proved his age, one 
of the witnesses, “questioned if the said 
heir is married, or not,” said, “He is 
not.” The king’s treasurer thereupon in- 
formed him “that the lord the king offers 
him in marriage one of the daughters of 
Adam de Cretingges, deceased. And the 
same heir, having seen the daughters 
aforesaid, consents to marry the eldest of 
them. And because the same Thomas 
had sufficiently proved his age both by 
evidence of witnesses and by his personal 
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appearance, and as he also assents to the 
marriage aforesaid, he has seizen of the 
lands of his inheritance.” 

Proofs of age exist from the time of 
Henry III. down to the middle of Charles 
I.’s reign; and from almost any one we 
take up, a good deal that is of interest 
might be noted. But we must bring these 
jottings to a close with the following ref- 
erence to what took place in a country 
parish church in England at the close of 
the thirteenth century, the church in ques- 
tion being that of Ayston, in Hertford- 
shire. Here, on the feast of St. Nicho- 
las, 1293, the heiress of a neighboring 
squire, Brian de Brampton, was baptized. 
One witness saw her being baptized at 
the church door, whilst his own marriage 
was being celebrated at the altar; whilst 
another states that he “ buried his mother” 
on the same day in the churchyard of 
Ayston church, and on returning from the 
funeral, he met the child’s godmother car- 
rying her to baptism. 


From The Economist. 
COUNT BISMARCK AND SIR ROBERT 
MORIER. 

THE correspondence between Count 
Bismarck and Sir Robert Morier, the 
British ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
though an incident which ought not to be 
exaggerated out of its true proportion, 
cannot but bring home both to England 
and to the nations of the Continent the 
methods which Germany thinks it right 
to use in her attempts to obtain a political 
object. It is impossible to read the at- 
tacks upon Sir Robert Morier in the 
German press, attacks almost admittedly 
inspired by the Foreign Office at Berlin, 
and the letter in which Count Bismarck 
meets the demand for a repudiation of the 
accusations, without the most sincere re- 
gret. We have no desire to claim that 
the German government shall regard our 
ambassadors as immaculate, or to forbid, 
if they are convinced that an English dip- 
lomatic agent has acted injuriously and 
treacherously to their interests, their mak- 
ing the official representations which such 
conduct would justify. They havea per- 
fect right to accuse Sir Robert Morier of 
attempting to betray the army of the 
crown-prince to the French, but if they 
do so, such an accusation should be made 
formally and openly, and not under the 
sheiter of an anonymous writer in a public 
print. 
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If the German government really be- 
lieve that the information they received 
from Madrid in the early part of 1886, as 
to Sir Robert Morier’s communication 
with Marshal Bazaine was true, why did 
not they at once take steps to lay the 
matter before the English Foreign Office, 
and to demand that, on proof being given, 
an act so monstrous, when performed by 
the representative of a friendly nation, 
should meet with the reward it merited? 
If they were sincerely impressed with the 
truth of the story, it would have been the 
plain duty of the German government to 
act in some such way as we have sug- 
gested. Instead, however, they say noth- 
ing about the matter for nearly three years, 
and when they do raise the question do 
so first, by inspiring general attacks in 
the press upon the British ambassador at 
St. Petersburg as the enemy of Germany, 
then by giving shadowy hints in connec- 
tion with the war of. 1870, and lastly by 
allowing the newspaper employed to con- 
duct the attack to publish a confidential 
report sent from Madrid, which purports 
to contain the summary of a conversation 
between Marshal Bazaine and the German 
military attaché. To add to the unfair- 
ness of the manner in which Sir Robert 
Morier's honor has been assailed, the 
specific accusation has been delayed till 
after Marshal Bazaine’s death. Fortu- 
nately, however, before that event oc- 
curred, rumors reached Sir Robert Morier 
of the charges which were being prepared 
against him, and he was able to obtain 
from Marshal Bazaine —a month before 
his decease — the most full and complete 
denial, not only of the allegation that he — 
the marshal — had ever received informa- 
tion from Darmstadt, but of the statement 
that he had ever held the conversation 
attributed to him. Our readers, perhaps, 
will hardly think that Marshal Bazaine’s 
letter was necessary to disprove a charge 
so ridiculous and impossible on the very 
face of it. Still the inherent absurdity of 
the whole accusation does not, as we have 
said before, necessarily throw discredit 
upon the action of the German govern- 
ment. We have no right to dictate what 
they shall believe and what not. Wemay, 
however, demand that when they have an 
accusation of a particularly grave and dis- 
honorable kind to make against a trusted 
public servant of the Englisk people that 
such an accusation shall be made ina 
plain and straightforward way, and that a 
friendly government shall not endeavor to 
blast the reputation of one of our most 
honored diplomatists by the use of means 
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which even the first Napoleon would 
hardly have ventured to employ with such 
cynical openness. 

Though willing to admit that the unfor- 
tunate tone of asperity which Sir Robert 
Morier made use of in his first letter to 
Count Bismarck gave some excuse for 
the insolence of the latter’s reply, it is 
impossible not to notice the manner in 
which Count Bismarck imitates his father’s 
coarseness and want of good breeding in 
the conduct of public affairs. The new 
foreign minister of Germany must re- 
member, however, that what in his father 
takes the form of rugged strength and 
force may easily degenerate in the son 
into the impertinence of the self-important 
and self-satisfied functionaire. The world 
will tolerate a certain boorishness of man- 
ner in Prince Bismarck which cannot be 
allowed in Count Herbert. If the way in 
which Sir Robert Morier has been treated 
is typical of the manner in which German 
dipiomacy is to be conducted, the empire 
will not, we imagine, find it particularly 
easy to maintain its system of alliances. 
With such methods prevailing, we may not 
unnaturally regret that Lord Salisbury was 
drawn into any form of alliance with Ger- 
many in regard to the east coast of Africa. 
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Who can tell what difficulties and accusa- 
tions may not arise from joint action with 
a power, the conduct of whose foreign 
affairs is in such hands? Let us trust 
that our government will be more careful 
than ever in entering upon schemes for 
obtaining German assistance to put down 
the slave-trade. We cannot write as we 
have felt compelled to write of the action 
of the government of a friendly power 
without at the same time putting on rec- 
ord that we have not the least kind of 
intention of accusing the German people 
of sympathizing with the treatment ac- 
corded to Sir Robert Morier. Outside 
the immediate followers of Prince Bis- 
marck and his son, we feel sure that the 
vast majority of those Germans who un- 
derstand the circumstances are quite as 
disgusted as the people of this country. 
The Germans are an upright and honor- 
able people, and the devious methods 
lately employed by the Berlin Foreign 
Office to injure an ambassador who bap- 
pens to be distasteful will, we may be 
confident, be condemned as strongly and 
in as good faith as, were matters reversed, 
would such action by their government be 
scouted and condemned by all indepen- 
dent and right-feeling Englishmen. 





SCHUMANN’S POVERTY. — A passage or 
two from the life of Schumann, the eminent 
musician, shows the straits to which he was 
sometimes reduced for want of cash during 
the time he was a struggling student. Ina 
letter written to his mother in November, 
1830, he says: ‘‘ For the last fortnight I have 
not had a farthing; I owe Wieck twenty tha- 
lers, and Luhe thirty, and really live like a 
dog. You say I had better borrow a hundred 
thalers of somebody, but who is to lend them 
tome? I hardly knowa soul, and those I do 
know have got as little as I have. ... I 
should like to have my hair cut, as it is a yard 
long, but haven’t a copper to doit with. For 
the last fortnight I have been obliged to wear 
only white neckties, as my black one is simply 
in rags, and the white ones will be at an end 
to-morrow, so I shall have to be old-fashioned 
and do without. I ought to send several let- 
ters to Heidelburg, but have no money for the 
postage. What will the world think of me? 
My piano is horribly out of tune, but I cannot 
send for the tuner, etc., etc. I have not even 
enough to buy a pistol to shoot myself. That 
is the state amin. So donot take it amiss 





if, in a despairing moment, I run right away, 
either to America or to my uncle at Twer, 
where cholera morbus is just now raging, 
which might soon put an end to the life and 
career of my wretched self.’” Three months 
later he was in debt at the restaurant for din- 
ners, and the unreasonable proprietor wanted 
to be paid. Nay, he was most rude in press- 
ing for the money (sixty or seventy thalers). 
Wieck also, and a fellow-student, were cred- 
itors by money lent, and the poor young man 
had got into a ‘fix: ”’ ‘* By Jove, it’s quite 
true when [ tell you that I have only eaten 
meat about twice, and lived upon plain pota- 
toes, and although I am very fond of them, 
still it is getting too much of a good thing.”’ 
He had raised money at his ‘‘uncle’s.’”’ ‘I 
have also had to pawn your watch, and one 
book after the other finds its way to the sec- 
ond-hand bookseller’s. You may imagine 
how much I am losing. The day before yes- 
terday I went in despair to Wieck, and bor- 
rowed a thaler, and, heavens! didn’t I pitch 
into the roast veal, that’s all! Poverty must 
be a horrible thing, because it absolutely ex- 
cludes one from human society.’’ 
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Extracts from Notices. 


The Churchman, New York, says: — 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a phetegren®. so to speak, of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library possessing a fuli set of THE Liv- 
1N@ AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“ A wise jodgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents, which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranquilly and ney 
We do not know where to look for its equal in i 
own line.” 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions— four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
‘worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich: field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus, for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of possessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philosophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the selection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguished exponents. The foremost writers 
of the time ip every department are represented on 
its pages.” 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“‘ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the choicest litera- 


ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled - 


with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable: publications of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement could be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New-York Observer says: — 

“It would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than that which is found in the volumes of THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” 

The Christian Intelligencer. New York, says: — 

‘It is indispe .sable to busy men and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great Britain.” 

Zion’s Herald, Boston,says:— - 

“It beaomes more and more necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodtcal literature broad- 
ens. . It- has no peer.” 

The Watchman, Boston, says: — 

“We can only repeat what we have already said, 
that Tue Livine AGE leads all other publications of 
its kind, not only in years, but in merit. . Biography, 
fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, travels, 
whatever men are interested in, all are found here; 
and it is truly a panoramic exhibition of the Living 
Age. . It furnishes more for the money it costs than 
any other periodical within our knowledge.” 


The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: — 

ent If we could get but one magazine, we would get 
s.” 

The Christian Advocate, New York, co a 

“ It deserves its age, and the affection which it has 
earned.” 

The Observer, St. Louis, Mo., says: — 

“It is certainly the most valuable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“It is simply invaluable, bringing to us as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day.” 


The New-York Tribune says: — 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day, selected with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age. . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says : — 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so ttle money: in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Littell’s Livinc AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“Tt affords‘the best, the cheapest, and most con- 
venient means of keeping abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says: — 

“Each number of THe Livine AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in periodicals. Not to 
paw | ap with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world.” 


The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly THE Livine AGE. 


The Richmond Whig says: — 

“If a man were to.read ‘Tue Livine AGe regularly, 
and read nothin 
all prominent su 
knowledge.” 
The Albany Argus says: — 

.“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 
ly appearance gives it certain advantages over its 
monthly rivals. 


The Cincinnati Gazette - it is 
“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years ago.” 


The Montreal Gazette -— it is 
“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 


The Indianapolis Journal says it 
“ Grows better as the years roll on.” 


The Boston Journal says : — , 
“ To turn over these richly laden pages Is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the resuit is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
egy literature — sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 
The Commonwealth, Boston, says : — 

*“ Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of Tur Livine AGz is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, Iowa, says : — 

“It has norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice.” 
The Boston Traveller says : — 

“It absolutely seems a work of mapereonation to 
say a word in praise of Tue Livinc AGE; but it Is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cannot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miiiar with its pages for nearly fifty years; and 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
excellent, ‘better is the end of iAis thing than the 
beginning.’” 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it ts 

“The cheapest magazine for the amount of mattes 
published in the United States.” 

The Courier-Journal, Louisville, says tt 8 

“ The oldest and the best.” 
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proved in the outset b 


N 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 

Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
rescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 
it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Kuving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


OPiINnNionNs. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


‘‘No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. . Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. . It furnishes to al] the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Itisa living picture of the age on its literary side. 
Xt was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. . To glance at its table of contents 
igin itself an inspiration. No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads THE LIVING AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


* Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader 
Itis one of those few publications, weekly or monthly 
which seem indispensable. The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, philosophy, or relig- 
fon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
ge Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York 

“ Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . it stands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Phila. 

«The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in an age when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the multiplication of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE Livine AGz, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters, Without such help he is lost.""-—Z£pis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“ Throngh its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”-—- Philadelphia Inquirer. 

**The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


“ One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 

. It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.’'— New-York 
Observer 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. A repository of the best thought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

. Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are foun 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”’— New- York Tribune. 

“ It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

** Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

“Continually increases in value.”— Every Evening 

Wilmington, Del. 

“‘It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”-- Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Recent numbers show the wide range of thought 
andcar>ful discrimination of editorship which have so 
long dic*inguished it. For the amount of reading- 
matter contained the subscription is extremely low."'— 
Christian Advocate, Nashville. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds al} that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
the age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 
Toronto. 

‘* Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note- 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns 
to THE Livinc AGE. . Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the day. It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and Gongs of the age. and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. . It is absolutely without a rival.” 
—HMontreal Gazette. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


‘Possessed of LitTELt’s Living AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
scriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.”— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. } 
For $10.50, THe Livine Ace and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Taz Livine AcE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner’s Magazine, postpaid. 
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